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From the Metropolitan. jcal age, in which such an infamy was done, with- 
PROFESSOR LONGFELLOW. out bringing down an indignant, million-voiced re- 
monstrance upon the ilJustrious obscure, who had 

Ours, if Thomas Carlyle preach a true gospel,|the audacity thus to act? Nor are we much bet- 
js a mechanical age, and a mechanical age it ap-| ter; we who have seen a Haydon commit suicide, 
pears to us likely to remain. ‘That the poeta} and suffered Hood to die in want. The age does 
nascitur non fit, is admitted as a most undeniable} not become Jess mechanical, because it may give 
truath—of the reader of poetry something similar] birth to mechanics’ institutions, and popular lec- 
may also be said. Dry-as-Dust, by no art, can do} tures, and societies for the diffusion of useful 
other than write rhyme; nor can he do more than| knowledge, reading, writing, arithmetic. A smat- 
appreciate rhyme in others. The great Johnson| tering of the seiences cannot transform the clown 
turned away in disgust from the matchless poetry] into the genius, it cannot even make a man 
of Lycidas, and Milton’s sonnets. Horace Wal-| poetical. 
pole preferred, as poets, Lord Carlisle, and Gen-| Nevertheless, every age has its poet; and to 
eral Burgoyne, to Sheridan and Goldsmith. Vol-| every country there appears its bard. As Words- 
taire deemed Cato a nobler tragedy than anything | worth says, ‘ great men have been amongst us.” 
that Shakspeare wrote. The reason is obvious. | This old world of ours has hardly a nook that ge- 
They were all wanting in the vision and the|nius has not stamped with a sacred and undying 
faculty divine, to each there lacked— name. Amongst Scandinavian rocks, along our 

The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling. own fertile plains, by the vineyards of France, 
: beneath the blue sky of Italy, the presence and 
To them poetry was the amusement of an hour, power of the poet has been felt. The new world 
not the business of a life. Of the true poet, who) has also shared in this universal feeling. Like 
sings, as Paul preached, because it was at Lis royalist Europe, republican America has bent at 
peril he kept silent, or as David, because the fire | the poet’s shrine. Her poets have grown with 
burned; or as Jeremiah prophesied, because the | her growth, and strengthened with her strength. 
words were put into his mouth—of the poet, who|They have done more than prophesied to their 
tells his tale as a messenger from heaven, who sits | pwn country alone; their voice has gone out 
hiddea— through all the world, it has been borne to us 
In the light of thought fraught with highest wisdom and truth, beyond 
Singing hymns unbidden, the roar of the everlasting sea. We have lent 
Till the world is wrought them our Shakspeare and Milton, and already they 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not—| have given us much in truth. And yet America 
they never dreamt. A well-known truism was | i$ More mechanical than we. But whether men 
the utmost at which they aimed. The poet | hear or not—whether the age will sympathize 
stands before the men of his age ; his hopes, his| With him or not, the poet may not stifle the burn- 
knowledge, his purposes are far more wonderful | ing impulse, the living inspiration that foams and 
than theirs. The glorious exhalations of his dawn |ftets within. The bread cast upon the waters 
are to them ‘invisible, or dimly seen.’’ Hence | ™2y not be found for many days. Thus was it 
the age becomes mechanical, sensual, not spiritual, | With Milton two centuries ago. Thus in our time 
without heart of faith. It reads not the signs of | a8 it been with Wordsworth and many more. 
the times. It sees— When Shelley wrote his Adonais, how few there 
were then to respond to its most mournful and 
musical lament! How many now! 

Since Barlow’s Columbiad was bought up by 
To his age, the true poet is more or less a stranger | the trunkmakers, American poetry has merited 
and a foreigner, the voice of one crying in the|and received from us, a far warmer welcome. 
wilderness. As the Hebrew prophet, in the| What Cooper and Irving have done in one direc- 
language of mournful complaint, he cries, Who) tion, a cloud of witnesses have effected in another. 
hath believed my report? as the Christ of old,| Bryant, Dana, Percival, Brainerd, Lydia Sigour- 
he comes to his own race, but in vain. Every! ney, Willis, Flint, Whittier, and Margaret and 
age must be more or less mechanical—the strug- | Lucretia Davidson, have won for America no in- 
gle for bread, the hard, leaden, matter-of-fact| considerable share of poetic renown. Still more 
world, in which the masses live, the tyranny of | recently, have the poems of James Russel Lowell, 
custom, increasingly stamp a mechanical impress | and Ralph Waldo Emerson, found readers on 
on the age. Burns got about fifty pounds a year,|this side the Atlantic. We do not quarrel with 


as & government official ; was not that a mechani-| America, that it has not yet published its ponder- 
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No God, no heaven in the void world, 
The wide, grey, lampless, dark, unpeopled world. 
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ous epic, that it cannot point to its ‘‘ gorgeous 
tragedy in sceptred pall.’ The poetic develop- 
ment differs at different times. In the Elizabe- 
than age it was dramatic—in the second resurrec- 
tion of English poetry, dating from the immortal 
Burns, but one tragedy worth mentioning, that of 
Shelley's Cenci, appeared. This is an age that 
loves neither the drama nor the epic, and they 
have vanished, as the three-volume novel of 
Scott's day has made way for the monthly serial 
of Dickens’, and the inimitable Tittmarsh Barry 
Cornwall, Hood, Tennyson, are not the less poets, 
for the mode their poetry has assumed. They 
would not have been esteemed greater, had they 
written as many dramas as Calderon, or epics as 
Southey. Shelley and Coleridge would have 
been equally the poets they were, had the one 
done no more than publish his Ode to the Skylark, 
or had the other but written his Poem on Love. 
With the name of one who claims to stand 
amongst the first of American poets, Professor 
Longfellow, the readers of ‘‘ The Metropolitan”’ 
must be already familiar. His longest poem, 
‘* Evangeline,’ though written in a metre, which 
elsewhere he describes as ‘‘ that inexorable hex- 
ameter, in which it must be confessed the motions 
of the English muse are not unlike those of a 
prisoner, dancing to the music of his chains,”’ was 
not long since warmly commended in these pages. 
No one with any pretension to poetic feeling can 
read its delicious portraiture of rustic scenery, and 
of a mode of life long since defunct, without the 
most intense delight. Its accomplished author, 
whose portrait graces this number of our magazine, 
is the son of the Hon. Stephen Longfellow, of 
Portland, America, and was born in that city on 
the 27th of February, 1807. At the age of four- 
teen, he entered Bowdoin college, through the 
studies of which he passed with distinguished suc- 
cess. In 1825, he was appointed professor of 
modern languages in the same college—an unde- 
niable testimony to the estimation in which he 
was held, by those who had had the best oppor- 
tunity of judging of his character. He laboriously 
prepared himself for the duties of his office, and for 
that purpose, travelled three years and a half in 
France, Italy, Spain, Germany, Holland, and Eng- 
land. In 1829, he returned to America, well fitted 
for the post he was called upon to occupy. Dur- 
ing the leisure hours, and they could not have 
been many, he could spare from college duties, he 
composed those beautiful poems, which already 
have won for him not merely an American, but an 
European fame. Upon the resignation, by Pro- 
fessor Ticknor, of the chair of modern languages 
and belles lettres, in the University of Cambridge, 
Mr. Longfellow, though then but twenty-eight, 
was elected in his stead. As ona former occasion, 
he prepared himself for his post, by visiting Eu- 
rope ; but this time he visited principally the north. 
Denmark, Sweden, Germany, ard Switzerland, 
attracted his steps; after a short sojourn in these 
countries, he returned to America in 1836, and 
immediately entered upon his duties at the Univer- 
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sity of Cambridge, where, with the exception of a 
short visit to Europe in 1842, for the benefit of his 
health, he has since remained. The life of the 
man of letters is generally marked by but few in- 
cidents. As with others, so with our author, this 
rule holds good. 

** Evangeline” is his longest and most artistic 
poem. His other publications are entitled, ‘* Voices 
of the Night,’’ ‘‘ Poems on Slavery, and Additional 
Poems,”’ ‘‘ Ballads and Translations.’’ His poems 
are of an order to which we have none akin. Ger- 
many, more than England, has been the source of 
his inspiration. Our own writers of short poems 
— Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley—have nothing 
in common with him. He is stil] further removed 
from our lyric writers, from Burns to Moore. He 
writes, like Cowper, with a purpose, and his verses 
have a liquid flow, to which the former can lay no 
claim. Of Longfellow’s graphic power of descrip- 
tion, the following is a favorable specimen. It is 
headed ‘*‘ Woods in Winter.” 


WOODS IN WINTER. 


When winter winds are piercing chill, 

And through the hawthorn blows the gale, 
With solemn feet I tread the hill 

That overbrows the lonely vale. 


O’er the bare upland, and away 
Through the long reach of desert woods, 
The embracing sunbeams chastely play, 
And gladden these deep solitudes. 


Where, twisted round the barren oak, 
The summer vine in beauty clung, 
And summer winds the stillness broke, 

The crystal icicle is hung. 


Where, from their frozen urns, mute springs 
Pour out the river’s gradual tide, 

Shrilly the skater’s iron rings, 
And voices fill the woodland side. 


Alas! how changed from the fair scene, 
When birds sang out their mellow lay, 

And winds were soft, and woods were green, 
And the song ceased not with the day. 


But still wild music is abroad, 
Pale, desert woods! within your crowd ; 
And gathering winds, in hoarse accord, 
Amid the vocal reeds pipe loud. 


Chill airs and wintry winds! my ear 
Has grown familiar with your song ; 
I hear it in the opening year— 
I listen, and it cheers me Jong. 


To our minds the foregoing is very natural and 
suggestive. It forms one of his earlier poems; 
** poems,”’ as he informs us, ‘‘ written for the most 
part during my college life, and all of them before 
the age of nineteen.” We extract from the 
** Voices of the Night,”’ the noble ‘ Psalm of 
Life,’ which, we doubt not, has inspired many 4 
youthful heart with high hopes and indomitable 
resolves. To the man also of little faith, sinking 
beneath the waves of life, it is fitted to come as 





an inspiration and celestial voice. 


SONGS OF THE SEA. 


A PSALM OF LIFE.—-WHAT THE HEART OF 
YOUNG MAN SAID TO THE PSALMIST. 
Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream ! 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 


THE 


Life is real! life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal ; 

Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way ; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us further than to-day. 


Art is long, and time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 


In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle! 
Be a hero in the strife! 


Trust no future, howe’er pleasant ! 
Let the dead past bury its dead! 

Act—act in the living present! 
Heart within, and God o’erhead ' 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints in the sands of time ; 


Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o'er life’s solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shal] take heart again. 


Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate : 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 


We cannot close our extracts without quoting 
the following spirited translation from the German. 


THE HAPPIEST LAND. 


There sat one day in quiet, 
By an alehouse on the Rhine, 
Four hale and hearty fellows, 
And drank the precious wine. 


The landlord’s daughter filled their cups, 
Around the rustic board ; 

Then sat they all so calm and still, 
And spake not one rude word. 


But, when the maid departed, 
A Swabian raised his hand, 

And cried, all hot and flushed with wine, 
‘* Long live the Swabian land ! 


The greatest kingdom upon earth 
Cannot with that compare ; 

With all the stout and hardy men 
And the nut-brown maidens there.” 


‘‘ Ha!” cried a Saxon, laughing— 
And dashed his beard with wine ; 

‘*T had rather live in Lapland, 
Than that Swabian land of thine' 


The goodliest land on all this earth, 
It is the Saxon land! 

There have I as many maidens 
As fingers on this hand!’’ 


** Hold your tongues! both Swabian and Saxon !”’ 
A bold Bohemian cries ; 

‘* If there ’s a heaven upon this earth, 
In Bohemia it lies. 


There the tailor blows the flute, 
And the cobbler blows the horn, 
And the miner blows the bugle, 
Over mountain gorge and bourne.”’ 


o * * 


And then the landlord’s daughter 
Up to heaven raised her hand, 

And said, ‘‘ Ye may no more contend— 
There lies the happiest land ! ”’ 


Our purpose, by this time, is already attained. 
We have endeavored to introduce Longfellow to 
the English reader. Sure are we that this voice 
from the “‘ far West’’ will be welcomed and re- 
sponded to, in many an English home. 





From the Boston Courier. 


Songs of the Sea, and Other Poems. By Epes 
Sarcent. Second Edition. Boston: Ticknor 
& Co. 1849. 


Tue taste for genuine poetry is not extinct. 
Notwithstanding the tide of foreign phraseology, 
and artificial measure ‘and vague conception, that 
has set in lately upon our literary domain, there 
remains yet a good relish for the pure water of 
the genuine Helicon. On this assurance, Mr. 
Epes Sargent, the author of an elegant volume 
just published, entitled ‘* Songs of the Sea, with 
other Poems,’ may well rely. He ministers to 
that better taste, and will in turn be appreciated 
and rewarded by it. 

A large part of the poetry that has recently got 
into print among us, has belonged to the mystical 
if not the misty school. We have nothing to say 
in disparagement of the transcendental rhymers. 
Some of them are men of real poetic genius, and 
carry in them more than a spark of the divine fire. 
Even Longfellow often falls into their mood, and 
walks on the verge of their cloudy kingdom. But 
others who affect their method, or no-method, who 
ape their motions, or think to sit on the tripod, 
give us the contortions without the inspiration. 
Several of this class, who pretend to be poets, are 
manifestiy no poets at all. And all of them, at 
the first reading, by a certain illusion of fancy, by 
a novel construction of verse, or by tricks of com- 
position, pass for rather more than they are really 
| worth. On the whole, the school is an artificial 
jone. It is essentially imitative; not original. It 
| belongs to Germany, not to America. Though 
' somewhat fashionable at present, its influence will 
| be transient. Its disciples will generally have a 
| short-lived reputation ; and if they survive it, as 
doubtless many of thém will, they will have cause 
|to regret that they did not coin whatever of the 
real ore was in them into a more substantial and 
| durable currency. 



























































































































































































































































































































It is as contrasted with the tendency just allud- 
ed to, that Mr. Sargent’s volume deserves marked 
consideration. His is a different vein. He gives 
us the natural, simple utterances of a poetic mind ; 
the observation of a poet's eye ; the feeling of a 
poet’s heart. We regard him as a true American 
child of song. His pieces have a character of na- 
tionality, in subject, imagery, and style. Their 
merit is sterling. They show the hand of a mas- 
ter of the art. Unlike many of his cotemporaries 
in literature—of two expressions occurring to his 
thought, Mr. Sargent would choose the simplest, 
rather than the more involved or inflated. His 
selection of terms is equally noticeable for classical 
purity and for poetic suggestiveness. His epithets 

‘often surprise the reader, but never shock him. 
A single word often calls up a whole scene. His 
descriptions of the scenery of the sea are peculiar- 
ly felicitous. Nature seems to have entered into 
his soul, in her quiet beauty, her noble strength. 
As in the ocean, the mountains, the sky, and the 
stars, so in his verse—energy and repose dwell 
side by side. He has assimilated his own spirit 
to the spirit of the outward universe, and there- 
fore he presents the forms and aspects of that uni- 
verse with much of the same engaging loveliness, 
or the same thrilling power, that belong to them 
in their original manifestation. We are not of 
those who believe that any creation of the intellect 
should be indistinct, vague, ill-defined, in order to 
leave upon us the impression of greatness. 

It is true, some writers cannot afford to let us 
know exactly what they mean; because they mean 
so little, that the thicker the shadow they throw 
around their productions the better. But any tru- 
ly stPong author can venture to give every thought, 
and every figure, a bold, sharp outline. If his 
idea is deep, or infinite, so much the better. His 
resources justify him in telling us exactly what is 
in his creative mind—no more, no less. This in- 
dieates one of Mr. Sargent’s chief excellencies. 
Ile does not seek the credit of vastness in vague- 
ness. His images are singularly full, complete, 
rounded. There is no straining after more than 
he reaches ; no aiming at adventitious effects. His 
reader is never vexed and put upon the rack to 
discover what the author would be at, and yet he 
may often meet a thought which, though perfectly 
intelligible, is yet so large as to expand his own, 
or so striking as to make him pause and dwell 
upon its significance. Mr. Sargent is greatly aid- 
ed in this by his diction, which is English, and 
nothing but English—the graceful, vigorous, man- 
ly English of the best writers of our mother- 
tongue. If he ever finds his line becoming feeble, 
or his idea wanting in freshness, he does not dodge 
behind a German idiom, nor skulk under an out- 
landish compound adjective, nor set all taste at de- 
fiance by an impudent barbarism. 

We greet this volume with sincere pleasure, for 
its own sake, and as the harbinger of returning 
purity in our poetical literature. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes is eminent in the same sort of distinction, 
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of a poet's genius. 


the Waters.”’ 





THE SEA. 


and his glorious strains, free from every trace of 
Charlatanry, will move men’s laughter and tears, 
when a score of our flippant, windy Tennysonians 
have collapsed. We apprehend that there are a 
multitude of discriminating men and women, who, 
if they will read the contents of Mr. Sargent’s 
book, and especially if they will read them aloud, 
(one of the best tests of poetry,) will agree with 
us that they have in them the immutable evidence 
We will refer only to the 
pieces entitled ‘‘ Rockall,’’ ‘‘ Summer in the 
Heart,”’ ‘‘Adelaide’s Triumph,’’ and ‘‘ Music on 
The public will find here many 
old favorites, as well as new friends. 

We copy a specimen from another paper. 


THE FIRST SNOW-STORM. 


As for the first wild flower, 
In the early time of spring , 
As for the summer shower, 
When earth is languishing ; 
As for the rainbow’s blending ; 
As for the day-star’s glow— 
Have I looked for the descending 
Of the first November snow. 


It comes! on pinions airy 
‘The virgin flakes alight, 
Like the torn plumes of a fairy, 
Or the apple-blossoms white ; 
With undulating motion, 
The frozen ground they reach, 
Or melt into the ocean 
That booms along the beach. 


Why watch I thus the falling 

Of the first November snow ? 
Because on me ’t is calling 

In the voice of long ago ; 
Because it ever blendeth 

With the memories of the boy ;— 
Each flake, as it descendeth, 

Enshrouds a perished joy ! 


O! for those days when, rushing 
Into the powdery air, 

I felt the free, wild gushing 
Of a spirit without care ! 

How, through the drifts that whitened 
Our window-sills at home, 

I dashed, with heart unfrightened, 
Like a dolphin through the foam ! 


And then the merry ringing 
Of the sleigh-bells at the door, 
And the winter evening, bringing 
A thousand pleasures more ! 
And the dear friends who surrounded 
Our log-devouring hearth, 
And the old songs that resounded, 
And the hours of blameless mirth ! 


Ah, first snow of November ! 
These joys thou dost recall ; 
But with them I remember, 
They shall no more befall : 
Companions have departed, 
With whom that season fled ; 
And some are weary-hearted, 
And some are with the dead. 


ROS AMARA ARSENE 8 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
JAMES GREGOR GRANT’S POEMS.* 


Tuere is a story darkly hinted at, not related, 
by Dante, of a young wife who was imprisoned 
by her causelessly jealous husband in a tower 
built in the midst of a pestilential marsh. Here 
he watches day by day—himself her sole jailer— 
the ebbing life of his victim, till the tragedy closes 
with her death. To this legend the immortal 
Florentine has given a few lines, but these con- 
tain the materials of a fine poem.t The husband, 
it should be observed, is exposed to the same 
danger as the wife. He is no common assassin, 
who takes the life of a supposed offender, because 
it is in his power; he endures all the horrors of 
the marsh—the silence, the solitude, the sicken- 
ing, the creeping of the aérial poison through his 
veins, the visible and tangible approach of death— 
all this he endures that he may see it endured by 
her; and yet we may conjecture that there lurks 
in some mystic recess of his heart an idea—almost 
a hope—that she will not be the first to perish. 
We may thus fancy the coéxistence of undying 
love even with so monstrous a revenge, and divide 
our pity between the two victims of one destroy- 
ing passion—the murderer and the murdered. 

This we conceive to be the poetical view of a 
repulsive subject, and the only one which could 
fairly adapt it for exciting the sympathies on which 
it is the province of poetry to act. Poetry is the 
priestess of nature; and to imagine a cold, slow, 
calculating, selfish, and yet horrible revenge, is an 
apostasy of which her high and holy nature is 
incapable. Of this apostasy Mr. Grant has been 
guilty ; but although he would thus appear to be 
deficient in the loftier attributes of his calling, he 
partakes so largely in other respects of the true 
poetical spirit, that we should think it improper to 
allow his volume to pass unnoticed in the common 
torrent of verse. 

If Pietra partook as largely of the human 
nature of Othello as Madonna Pia does of that of 
Desdemona, we should have some difficulty in 
finding in the poetry of the day a match for the 
poem before us. And it does seem extraordinary 
that Mr. Grant, in adapting his few materials, 
should have wandered so far not only from human 
nature, but from Dante. His own first stanza 
should have suggested the true theory. 


Madonna Pia! thou whose gentle shade 

In the sad Tuscan’s awful path arose, 

When in the milder penal realm he strayed— 
Yet breathed no murmur of thy mortal woes, 
Nor creature, dead or living, didst upbraid 
With bringing thy sweet life to bitter close— 
Sighing but this—* that the Maremma slew, 
And he, the loved one, thy Pietra, knew.”’ 


*Madonna Pia and other Poems. By James Gregor 
Grant. 2 vols. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1348. 


t Ricorditi di me, chi son ja Pia: 
Siena mi fe’; disfecemi Maremma ; 
Salsi colui, che ‘nnavellata pria, 
Disposando m’avea con la sua gemma. 
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Had Pietra been a loveless, ruthless hangman, as 
he represents him, this affecting silence would 
have been mere stupidity; but Mr. Grant makes 
us carry this stupidity (the name of which in 
romance is feminine devotion) to a still more sur- 
prising extent, as we shall see by and by. 
Madonna Pia was young, beautiful, high-born, 
and prodigiously wealthy— 


Yet not for wealth did young Pietra seek 

This dazzling Phenix of Sienna’s sky— 

He saw an empire on her lip and cheek, 

An El-Dorado in her glorious eye! 

He heard sweet music when he heard her speak ; 
Wings sprang within him when her step drew 
nigh ; 

And the least glance or smile she threw on him 
Made all of brightness else look cold and dim. 


| This radiant creature returns his love; they are 


married—they are all in all to each other—they 
are happy to the highest pitch that human nature 
can endure—and they believe it impossible that 
anything can occur to break the bright and smooth 
tenor of their charmed life. 


Never should hope or fear their steps divide— 
Never should love in ther deep hearts decay— 
Never should joy or sorrow, side from side 
Sever their rich affections, night or day ! 

Never should jealousy (the jaundice-eyed 

And canker-hearted) make of them a prey !— 

‘* Never, oh never!”’ blinding Passion cried— 

** Never, oh never!’’ blinded Faith replied. 

So far all is well. This portion of the poem 
is managed with infinite grace. You seem to 
breathe as well as read beauty ; and in obedience 
to the magical wand of love, the moving world sub- 
sides into passionate repose— 


It was a lovely summer’s loveliest eve 

When she—far lovelier still !—her passion told. 
The lingering sunset took reluctant leave, 

As, ray by ray, expired its purpling gold: 

The very twilight, dying, seemed to grieve, 
Lest never more such joy it might behold! 

All nature slept, as if on folded wing, 

And silence listened like a charméd thing. 


The author pauses on this portion of his picture, 
touching and retouching with new delight. But 
his task presses. The marriage was already 
among the bygone things of the time ; the excite- 
ment of the city was at an end— 


And fluttering gallants sought no more to please 
The wedded wonder of the Siennese. 


The circumstance which gives its tragic color 
to the piece is a smile; and this we see has, as it 
is managed, awakened the ire of some of the 
critics, as a thing too slight and meaningless for 
such grave results. But a word may here be 
ventured in the poet’sdefence. The disproportion 


between cause and effect is a leading peculiarity 
of the olden ballads and metrical romances, in 
which the heroes, leaping suddenly from love to 
hate, and from indifference to the wildest passion, 
appear little better than maniacs to us sedate 





Dante: Purgatorio, Canto 5th. 


The reason simply is, that they want 


moderns. 




















































































































































































































































































































486 JAMES GREGOR 


a historian to elaborate motives capable of explain- 


ing the transition. It was not the fashion of our | R 


ancestors to go into any details but those of action ; 
and their suddenness is frequently termed vigor 
and simplicity by a more metaphysical generation. 
The fault, therefore, of ‘‘ Madonna Pia” lies not 
so much in the dire effects of a trivial cause, as in 
its inconsistency in failing elsewhere to fulfil in 
the same manner the conditions of the olden 
legend. 

However this may be, Pietra sees one day a 
smile on the radiant face of his beloved ; and, 
following the direction of her eyes, behold, it is 
reflected in the faceofa man! This is absolutely 
all. Nothing preceded the smile; nothing fol- 
lowed ; it was itself accuser and proof in one— 


Sternly he sullened on their homeward way ; 
Sternly he sullened to their chamber door ; 
Sternly he left Madonna there—a prey 

To many a bitter pang unfelt before ; 

Alone he left her—and alone she lay, 
Wondering and weeping all this strangeness o’er ; 
Wondering and weeping—pouring sigh on sigh, 
And asking her deaf pillow ‘* Why, oh why!” 


During the night her lonely curtains are with- 
drawn, and a stern voice bids her “‘rise.’”’ The 
face of the bidder is full of wrath and sin; and 
his parting steps shake the chamber as she pre- 
pares with a quaking heart to follow. 


As down some dusky stream a dying swan 

Creeps slow, slow down the marble stairs she crept, 
Shivering with icy terror—and, anon, 

From out the portal’s gloomy archway stept ; 
There sat Pietra, staring, spectral-wan, 

And ghastly-motionless, as if he slept 

On his dark steed ; another neighed before her, 
And to its saddle menial hands upbore her. 


Away go the fated pair; and the first gleam 
of dawn breaks pale and drear as they pass 
through the last of the gates of Sienna. Skirting 
the craggy heights of Volterra, they ride seaward, 
and at length their horses’ feet plash in the deadly 
swamp of the Maremma. In the middle there is 
a lonely tower, rising like an isle in a lake; and 
this is henceforward to be the abode of the hus- 
band and his victim. A wild scream bursts from 
the heart of Madonna Pia, as she stands there 
face to face with the avenger, and reads his pur- 
pose ; and with the instinct of love, she tries to 
take refuge from his cruelty even in his arms. 
He dashes her to the ground and withdraws. 
This incident, it will be seen, is merely a follow- 
ing out of the poet's radical mistake ; but still it 
must be said that it is in the worst possible taste, 
sinking Pietra, as it does, from a being of preter- 
natural wickedness to a mere vulgar ruffian, and 
depriving the piece of one of the chief elements 
even of the false sublime which the author aims at. 


She rose, at length—but not to rave or stamp, 
Or rend distractedly her golden hair— 

Slowly she rose—and round her prison damp 
Looked long and pryingly, with dreadful stare. 
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Save a thick ropy slime from the green swamp, 
oof, walls, and pavement, al] were lothly bare— 

And one stern loop-hole, barred with jealous might, 

Poured in the poisonous air and pale drear light. 


Thither she dragged—and saw the fenny grass 
Sullenly wave o’er al] that sullen lea ; 

And heard the bittern boom in the morass, 
And saw the wild swan hurrying to the sea ; 
And dreary gleams, and drearier shadows, pass 
O’er lonely wilds that lonelier could not be ; 
And then she turned, all hopelessness, within, 
And felt that all was hopelessly akin. 


She humbles herself at his feet; she tries ex- 
postulation, entreaty—all in vain; she implores 
that he will at least let her know in what she has 
offended him. He is as mute as a statue. 


Gone—and no word ; and thus, all sternly dumb, 
Daily, for months, her prison to and fro 
Implacable in silence did he come, 

Implacable in silence did he go. 

Oh! list, poor victim ! list the bittern’s hum, 
List to the sullen winds without that blow, 

List to whate’er drear voice comes o’er the fen— 
Pietra’s voice thou'lt never list again ! 


He comes and goes as silently as a shadow, 
his only errand to bring her food, and look at her 
wasting and withering away—like himself. The 
pestilential air of the Maremma works upon them 
both like poison. Both! 


The canker spreading to Ais bud and leaf 

Poor lost Madonna saw with tenfold grief— 

Grief deeper far than for her own decline! 

And once, when on his hands the sunbeams strook, 
And she beheld how fast they gan to pine, 

And with a tremor (not sweet pity’s!) shook, 
Love conquered terror, with a strength divine 
That cruelty itself could not rebuke— 

And she implored, with heart, and lip, and eye, 

‘* Let not both perish !—leave me here to die!’’ . 


The descriptions we now have of the successive 
changes of the Madonna’s spirit in her dungeon 
are the finest portions of the poem ; but our space 
restricts us from copying a single stanza. A 
winter night at length comes—a dreary, dismal, 
bitter night; and Pietra, knowing that there is 
little chance of her living till the morning, comes 
—faint, ghastly, wan himself—to look upon her 
once more. Even then, when he finds her 
** weak, as dying lamps are weak,”’ he will not 
suffer her to hear his voice. 


Yet to the last her shivering frame she raised, 
On him, on him, to pour her latest sighs ; 
And, to the last, on him she gazed and gazed, 
With love’s beseeching and forgiving eyes ; 
Until their orbs that heavy film had glazed 
Which melts no more till] melted in the skies ; 
And her last words fell brokenly and weak— 
** Guiltless I die !—Oh loved Pietra, speak !”’ 


Then first in the avenger’s bosom grew 

The anguish of one dread misgiving thought, 

Oft said, oft writ, that ‘* dying lips speak true.”’ 
Oh God! if now that fearful truth were taught! 
One little word, while yet his voice she knew— 
E’en one, with heavenly soothing might be fraught ; 
‘* Breathe but that word !’’ the angel mercy sighed— 





‘¢ Breathe not the word !’’ a stubborn demon cried ' 
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And in his tortured heart the strife raged on, 

Till, in a moment, all the strife was vain! 

The weary spirit to repose was gone— 

The broken heart had broken from its chain. 

He pressed his hand upon her bosom wan, 

And felt and listened for the throb of pain ; 

But all was still; pain, pulse, and breath had 
flown, 

And he and sated vengeance were alone! 


Such is practically the close of a fine and 
faulty poem. We do not repeat the accusation, 
so loudly made elsewhere, of plagiarism ; for this, 
we think, is more in manner than matter. The 
cadences of other poets (chiefly modern) appear to 
have lingered so long in our author’s ear that they 
come out unconsciously with his own ideas. We 
cannot trace any more than the usual conveyance 
of thoughts, although occasionally words and 
forms bear almost a ludicrous resemblance te those 
of other writers ; the line, for instance, 


] pass these raptures, for these raptures passed, 


might seem to be froin a passage in the ‘‘ Rejected 
Addresses” inscribed with the name of Crabbe. 
Neither do we predicate of Mr. Grant, as others 
do, that he will improve in his next attempt. We 
are willing to accept of ‘‘ Madonna Pia’’ as one 
of the best contributions to the poetical literature 
of the day, and have no faith that a practised 
hand, as that evidently is which has produced it, 
will surpass its own work on another occasion. 
In such circumstances, the contrary is more fre- 
quently the case than otherwise. At any rate it 
is not experience in writing the author wants, for 
in the mere mechanical part he has little to learn ; 
but if he would rise to a loftier strain, he must 
devote himself to a severe and searching study, 
not of the forms, but principles of his divine art, 
and be touched with a higher and holier faith in 
the duties and responsibilities of poetry. 


From the Examiner. 


Twilight Thoughts. By M.S. C., author of * Lit- 
tle Poems for Little People.”” Chapman and 
Hall. 
Tuis is a delightful book for children. It con- 

tains a dozen little fanciful tales, as good as 

Andersen's. They have the solid charm of ear- 

nest feeling, and the playful ornament of a tender 

and gentle imagination, such as have made the 
good-hearted Dane famous and dear where chil- 

dren are. Perhaps there is too predominant a 

tone of sadness in them; but it is the generous 

sorrow which is moved by the unmerited suffer- 
ings and disadvantages of others, and makes the 
heart that feels it anxious to redress them. If 
little children are to have a touch of grief, this is 
that unselfish grief which brings most sweetness 





‘little book are excellent, and such as wiser folk 


than children (if there be such) may take to their 
hearts. The story of the old piece of board that 
was made into a ‘‘ notice to trespassers’’ and stuck 
up in a cross man’s field, where it was grieved te 
the heart to see all the happy people it made 
wretched by turning them out of the sunny soft 
grass into the dusty hard road, is full of wise and 
benevolent meanings. The good in everything is 
always sedulously brought out. The old medita- 
tive thistle, the old talkative bramble, the giddy 
young whirlwind, are made as dear to the reflect- 
ing little reader as the skipping lamb, the pitying 
angel, the winter daisy, the meadow with its pleas- 
ant memories, or the good-hearted little lapdogs. 
The writer loves nature, and the thoughts with 
which nature rewards her worshippers wait at will 
upon this little book. Itis as full of poetry, though 
written in prose, as its tinier predecessor, Little 
Poems for Little People. We omitted to notice 
that collection of little children’s verses when it 
first appeared, and in tardy reparation may offer 
this word of praise. Picturesque yet plain, giving 
expression to fresh and simple thoughts in genuine 
English words, and always embodying some truth 
of feeling or duty, we think the Little Poems as 
good as Mrs. Barbauld’s. We subjoin one as a 
specimen, and all have equal merit. 


THE DAISY. 


The daisy is the meekest flower 
That grows in wood or field ; 

To wind and rain, and footstep rade, 
Its slender stem will yield. 


And when they ’re passed away again, 
As cheerfully it springs 

As if a playful butterfly 
Had bent it with his wings. 


The daisy is a hardy plant, 
And in the winter time 

We find it by the sheltered nooks, 
Unhurt by snow and rime. 


In spring it dots the green with white, 
It blossoms all the year, 

And so it is a fav’rite flower 
To little children dear. 


Before the stars are in the sky 
The daisy goes to rest, 

And folds its little shining leaves 
Upon its goldeu breast. 


And so it sleeps in dewy night 
Until the morning breaks ; 

Then, with the songs of early birds, 
So joyously awakes. 


And, children, when they go to bed, 
Should fold their hands in prayer, 
And place themselves, and all they love, 

In God’s almighty care. 





with it in its action on the charities. The great 
art in writing for children is to write down to their 
simplicity and up to their intellect and thoughtful- 


hess, never forgetting the wide distinction between | 
the puerile and childish. All the thoughts in this | 


Then they may sleep secure and still, 
} Through hours of darksome night, 
And with the pretty daisy wake 

In cheerful morning light. 
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From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
MARIA EDGEWORTH. 


Wuen considering the imaginative literature of 
England, during the past half century, the historian 
if there be anything of the 
Salique law-giver in his composition—will possi- 
bly be surprised by the value of the contributions 
It is pleasant, meanwhile, 
for contemporary chroniclers to reflect how many 
among these have been allowed by ‘‘ Time and 
Change” to live to the full enjoyment of their vir- 
tuous and bright reputation :—to have seen one 
fashior pass and another succeed, and the illustra- 
which they originated, as 
to wane as at the mo- 
ment of being given to the world, amidst all the 
fevers and tremors of virgin authorship. The au- 
thoress of the ‘* Canterbury Tales’’ has lived to 
become a classic—Jane Porter, to read the long 
list of historical novels of which her own and her 


to come—especial] 


made to it by women. 


tions ot truth and beaut 
clear and as little likely 


sister’s were the predecessors; Joanna Baillie, 
though 


Retired as noontide dew, 


delightful example among those who have been the 
equal and chosen friends of men of genius, and yet 
have kept, not acted the keeping of their womanly 
simplicity—has been searched out on her Hampstead 
Hill, by the voices of the worthiest of the world 
bringing her their precious and honest tributes. 
And here, now that we are at the end of a period 
of novelists—now that the spasmodic manufacturers 
of horrors have had their day—now that the Silver 
Fork people have “ said their say,” and can hardly 
find a reader in the porter’s black chair, or in the 
drowsy Abigail, who sits up waiting for the return 
of Lady Anne from Almack’s—now that the last 
school, that of ** The Wooden Ladle,”’ with its 
tales of jails and hospital anatomies, and garret 
graces, and kennel kindlinesses, begins to tire, and 
its sentimentality to be proved ‘‘ a hollow thing,”’ 
—here do we find ourselves returning to the Good 
Fairy who delighted us in the young days when a 
‘*book was a book,’’—being called to the pleasant 
duty of pronouncing an é/oge (as they say in Deena 
upon the authoress of ‘* Castle Rackrent,’’ and the 
** Absentee,’’ and ‘* Vivian,’’ and ‘* Basil Lowe,”’ 
and ‘ Harry and Lucy,’’—the excellent and in- 
comparable Maria Edgeworth. 

Our éloge, however, shall not be, “ after the 
manner of the French,” a piece of unmitigated 
flattery. No one has more closely and systemati- 
eally addressed herself to the csiueailios than 
the delightful novelist whom we shall attempt to 
eharacterize ; in the case of no one, therefore, is 
the keenest intellectual appreciation more of a ne- 
cessity. The Della Cruscans did well to rhapso- 
dize over one another's Della Cruseanisms; the 
class novelists must look to be propped by class- 
panegyric, or assailed by class-prejudice ;—the ro- 
mantic, to be romantically approached with com- 
pliments of the superlative degree. We will try 
to be ‘ fair and honest’’ with one, the whole scope 
and tissue of whose authorship has been to defend 
fairness and honesty by the inculeation of truth and 
high principle. 

By Miss Edgeworth’s own preface to the third 
edition of the Memoirs of her Father, we are re- 
minded that eighty-two years have elapsed since 
she was born, being the daughter of Richard Lovell 
Edgeworth, by the first of four wives, born in Eng- 
and, and until the age of thirteen, with little ex- 
ception, brought up in this country. So far as can 
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be gathered from the record already quoted, Maria 
was less rigidly trained, according to system, than 
some of her brothers and sisters ; one of whom was 
brought up according to the canons of Rousseau, 
and others, it may be divined, on plans which her 
own reference to her father’s work on ‘* Practical 
Education”? explicitly points out, were, in many 
of their details, proved to be untenable, if not fal- 
lacious. Time and space may thus have been 
given for an originality to develop itself, which a 
more formal training might have discouraged. A 
girl has already gathered much, and felt more, ere 
she arrives at her teens; and though eighty-two 
years ago precocity was less common than it is in 
our time of electrically-diffused intelligence, it is not 
chimerical to presume that Imagination must even 
then have begun to stir—nay, too, and taste to select 
have already awakened in one whose character 
throughout life has displayed a singular union of 
vivacity with temperance, of observation with rea- 
soning power. Then, too, it may have been good 
for the authoress that Ireland, with its strange, 
pathetic humorous life, came upon her as a con- 
trast, not as a matter of course. She might other- 
wise hardly have so shrewdly noticed all the odd 
discrepancies and striking individualities of its Sir 
Condy Rackrents and its Sir Terence O' Fays ;— 
she might have treated that as natural, inevitable, 
and not worth the painting, which proved to be a 
vein of rare interest and peculiar nature. 

It was by her ‘ Castle Rackrent’’ that Miss 
Edgeworth was first introduced to the public, and 
took at once her place in the foremost rank of 
female novelists. Though the eminent personages 
of her chronicle might very possibly not really be 
more individual than Miss Burney’s Braughtons, 
or Madame Duval, or Briggs, or the * tornish”’ 
people (as the authoress called them) in ‘* Cecilia,” 
they arrested English attention by their strange 
over-sea air. It was at once felt that we of Britain 
have nothing so charming, so savage, so humorous, 
so pathetic, so endearing, and so provoking, as the 
society and manners depicted. Most curious, too, 
is it now to read the apology of the artist for offer- 
‘ing such a picture, on the plea that Ireland must, 
owing to the union, presently lose its identity, and 
that the Sir Kits and Thadys must become, like 
other British subjects, dull, thriving, country gen- 
tlemen, and tame followers. Most curious !—see- 
ing that there is no more puzzling sign of the 
times—their intellectual enlargement and gracious 
benevolence considered—than the revival, in every 
exasperated form, of all the obsolete prejudices and 
animosities of race—than the cherishing prepense 
of all those jealousies, peculiarities, and barbarisms 
which keep asunder Saxon from Celt, Slave from 
German, the South from the North. 

But though—in part, because—Miss Edgeworth’s 
prophecy runs small chance of being fulfilled in our 
life-time, fifty years or more have done nothing to 
tarnish the brightness of her delineations, or to 
give them an obsolete or washed-out air. And her 
Irish tales and characters are among her best :— 
witness ** Ennui,’’—witness ‘* The Absentee,’’— 
witness the persone of her Comic Dramas—to 
whom we especially call attention because we think 
they have been unfairly overlooked. We have Sir 
Walter Scott’s own warrant for saying, that it was 
the freshness and vivacity of their nationality, and 
the success of their characteristic dialogue, which 
led him to adventure those tales in the “ language 
of Burns,” which, (in spite of its being criticized 
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fied Erse,”’) metamorphosed the fiction of Europe. 
We have the warrant, too, of one of Mr. O'Con- 
nell’s tail, Mr. O'Neill Daunt, for the assertion 
that the Liberator was aggrieved at the novelist, 
because she never directly espoused the cause of 
Catholic Emancipation. It is something to have 
shown the way to the genius of Scott, and to have 
been counted as a stumbling-block by the Arch 

jet Orangeman or Repealer fill the blank each for 
himself) of Derrynane Abbey ! 

Once having begun and been acknowledged, 
Miss Edgeworth could not but proceed in her 
pleasure-giving labor (for who gives so much pleas- 
ure as the story-teller’) We by no means profess 
to enumerate her novels—but must mention the 
** Moral Tales,”’ the ‘* Popular Tales,”’ the ** Tales 
of Fashionable Life’’—the insulated stories, ‘* Leo- 
nora,” ‘* Belinda,’ ‘* Patronage,” ‘* Harrington 
and Ormond,”’ that inimitable sarcastic sketch 
**The Modern Griselda ;’’ and the stories for chil- 
dren, which will never lose their hold. We are 
acquainted with wiser men than ourselves, and bur- 
dened, to boot, with graver burdens, (if that could 
be,) who are still glad of an excuse to read again | 
“The Cherry Orchard,’’ and ** The Purple Jar,”’ 
and ‘* Simple Susan.’’ There are few such books 
for children in any other language, as we English 
possess—and that is one reason why there are few 


and wilful misconception has been perpetrated 6n 
any argument than this. Generally speaking, in- 
deed, it has always seemed to us that the quarrel 
betwixt Utilitarianism and Imagination, is one of 
words rather than realities. For it will be owned 
as abstract propositions, that Beauty without dis- 
cretion is, insomuch, Beauty without symmetry, 
and, thus far, Beauty imperfect; that Vice hath as 
much coldness as warmth—as much cruelty as in- 
dulgence towards others. Again, it will be agreed 
that the power in passion theory (to coin words in 
the new-fashioned manner) bore with a tyrannic 
and extinguishing harshness upon the feeble, the 
delicate, the humbly-gifted, and those to whom 
Nature had denied pleasant attractions. Small is 
the imagination required to invent a monster; great 
and truthful the magic which can interest us ina 
heart, moving within the common walks of men— 
bound by our responsibilities, agitated by our cares ; 
loving, fearing, sacrificing itself, serving others as 
we (should) do! But enough of aphorism—and 
let us for a moment exclusively regard the light in 
which Miss Edgeworth was studied and analyzed 
by a philosophical and refined critic. 

‘*In my first enthusiasm of admiration,’’ says 
Sir James Mackintosh, (following out a defence of 
the use of imagination, illustrated by a comparison 
of Raffaelle with Hogarth,) ‘1 thought that Miss 








such men and women as English men and women! | Edgeworth had first made fiction useful ; but every 

For the pleasure of children of a larger growth, | fiction since Homer has taught friendship, patriot- 
it would be hard to specify, in the picture-gallery | ism, generosity, contempt of death. These are the 
of men and manners which novelists have given, | highest virtues, and the fictions which taught them 
scenes of greater power and emotion, characters of | were, therefore, of the highest, though not of un- 
more vivacity and variety, finer touches of humor, | mixed utility. Miss Edgeworth inculeates pru- 


than exist in the Edgeworth Library. Let us men- | dence, and the many virtues of that family. Are 


tion ** Vivian,’’ with its deep, overmastering inter- | these excellent virtues higher or more useful than 
est and exquisitely painful close—‘‘ To-morrow,”’ | those of fortitude—of benevolence? Certainly not. 
* Out of Debt out of Danger,”’ as stories, the end | Where, then, is Miss Edgeworth’s merit! Her 
of which is announced in the very titles thereof, | merit—her extraordinary merit, both as a moralist 
without the interest and pain being thereby in the | and as a woman of genius—consists in her having 
least lessened. Let us recall the post-boy Lanty’s| selected a class of virtues far more difficult to treat 
letter, winding up ‘‘ The Absentee’’ with a verita- | as the subject of fiction than others, and which had, 
ble ‘‘ trot for the Avenue’’—recollecting the while | therefore, been left by former writers to her.”’ 
that the same hand wrote Sir Philip Baddeley’s de- | Thus, then, it seems, according to the estimate 
scription of the féte at Frogmore, in ‘* Belinda.’ | of Mackintosh, that we are in Miss Edgeworth’s 
Let us instance as masterly studies of foible in fe- | case, also, dealing with a poetess working up ma- 
male form, (all how distinctly marked, all how dif- | terials which had been found by her predecessors 
ferent!) Almeria, Mrs. Somers in ‘* Emilie de| hard to break and bend; and her title as sich, 
Coulanges,’’ Mrs. Beaumont the policizer in ‘* Ma-| therefore, unfairly questioned or misunderstood by 
neuvring,’’ and the Frankland girls in ‘* The Con- | those belonging to a different congregation. Ques- 
trast," who rejoiced over their newly acquired | tion and misunderstanding were rendered critically 
wealth, because now ‘they could push Mrs. Crad-| and personally exclusive by the fact, that, shortly 
dock in the street."’ A brightness, a truth, and | after Miss Edgeworth’s success was established, 
clearness animate these, and one hundred similar | arose that singular and fascinating school of writers, 
examples which could be collected—which, of | whose denunciation of the selfishness of Virtue 
themselves would suffice to give the author her due | (while, in reality, they were illustrating the selfish- 
rank with the initiated. As an artist in detail, | ness of Vice) so strangely, for a time, affected our 
whose hand has embraced a range of subjects and ‘literature. During the reign of the Poetry of Pas- 
characters, very nearly as wide as society—there | sion, it was totally forgotten—it was indignantly 
are very few of either sex who have surpassed Miss | denied—that self restraint cou/d have any poetry— 
Edgeworth. that there was any benevolence in sparing pain to 
Let us now consider the whole of which the | others, by providing honestly for their happiness in 
above form merely parts. ‘The taste and tendency |one’s own. No—the unfaithful wife was to be 
of Miss Edgeworth’s works have been too widely | pitied ; the husband she wronged, the children she 
discussed for us also not to enter into the question | demoralized, were both to be forgotten, forsooth, in 
a little diffusely, as the most important part of our | the bitterness of Aer sufferings! The extravagant 
task. While some of her panegyrists have, perad- | spendthrift was pardoned, and the wreck and the 
venture, exalted her too high as a moralist—another | ruin brought by him on a thousand homely and un- 
sertion of her critics has perversely considered her | gracious folks utterly forgotten, because of his 
as a sort of teaching-machine, opposed to every-| charming smile, and because ** he wouldn't sell 
thing beautiful, fanciful, poetical—to all, in fact, | Uncle Odiver’s picture!’ The grandeur, the beau- 
which a Goéthe loves to observe, is making up |ty, the mystery of crime, were to be dwelt upon as 
‘eine Natur.”’ No greater amount of short-sighted | objects of allurement and sympathy—power and 
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diseased passion combined, were to be pitied, be- 
cause they could not rule the world; and ‘ hard- 
ness,’’ *‘ selfishness,’ and other branding epithets, 
were flung about on those whom such a code of 
moral monstrosities revolted. It may be well for 
England that the end of this epidemic came many 
years ago! 

The above granted, let us own that the assign- 
ment of an egotistic and mechanical spirit to Miss 
Edgeworth’s works may be in part chargeable, not 
upon her peculiarities as a moralist, but upon her 
manner of working as an artist. This she has her- 
self so pleasantly described in her ‘*‘ Memoirs of her 
Father,’’ that it has naturally—necessarily—a place 
here :— 

+ My father wrote but little ; but I may be 
permitted to say how much, as a critic, he did for 
me. Yet, indeed, this is out of my power fully to 
state to the public—only that small circle of our 
friends, who saw the manuscripts before and after 
they were corrected by him, can know or imagine 
how much they were improved by his critical taste 
and judgment. 

** Whenever I thought of writing anything, I told 
him my first rough plans, and always, with the in- 
stinct of a good critic, he used to fix immediately 
upon that which wouid best answer the purpose. 
‘Sketch that and show it to me.” These words, 
from the experience of his sagacity, never failed 
to inspire me with hope of success. It was 
then sketched. Sometimes, when I was fond of a 
particular part, I used to dilate upon it in the 
sketch ; but to this he always objected :—‘ I don’t 
want any of your painting—none of your drapery ! 
I can imagine all that; let me see the bare skele- 
ton.’ 

** It seemed to be sometimes impossible that he 
could understand the very slight sketches I made, 
when, before I was conscious that I had expressed 
this doubt in my countenance, he always saw it. 

*** Now my dear little daughter, I know, does 
not believe that I understand her.’ Then he would, 
in his own words, fill up my sketch, paint the de- 
scripuion or represent the character intended, with 
such life, that I was quite convinced he not only 
seized the ideas, but that he saw, with the prophetic 
eye of taste, the utmost that could be made of them. 
After a sketch had his approbation, he would not 
see the filling it up till it had béen worked upon for 
a week or a fortnight, or till the first thirty or forty 
pages were written. Then they were read to him, 
and if he thought them going on tolerably well, the 
pleasure in his eyes, the approving sound of his 
voice, even without the praise he so warmly be- 
stowed, were sufficient and delightful excitements 
to go on and finish. When he thought there was 
spirit in what was written, but that it required, as 
it often did, great correction, he would say, * Leave 
that to me; it is my business to cu¢ and correct— 
yours to write on.’ His skill in cutting, his decis- 
ion in criticism, were peculiarly useful to me. His 
ready invention and infinite resource, when I had 
run myself into difficulties or absurdities, never 
failed to extricate me at my utmost need. It was 
the happy experience of this, and my consequent 
reliance on his ability, decision, and taste, that 
relieved me from the vacillation and anxiety to 
which | was much subject. He enjoined me to 
finish whatever I began; and such was his power 
over my mind, that during his life nothing I began 
to write was left unfinished ; and in particular in- 
stances, where the subject was not happily chosen, 
t was irksome to go on and complete the task. 











Nor was the labor always paid by literary success. 
Yet it was not labor in vain; it strengthened my 
power of perseverance, nor did it prevent fresh ex- 
ate. © * 

** Were it worth while, I could point out many 
hints for invention furnished me by the incidents 
and characters which my father had met with in his 

outh.”” 

: Those who are curious whether as to character 
or the manner of working which distinguishes a 
Van Eyck from a Pietro Perugino, or a ‘Teniers 
from a Wilkie, can hardly do better than compare 
the above passage with Miss Burney's revelations 
of the fevers of confidential modesty, in which she 
laid her ‘ Cecilia,”’ and a certain defunct comedy, 
before the Streatham Sanhedrim of wits ar‘ -rities 
—the Thrales, the Johnsons, the Murphys, the 
Montagus—her more stubborn counsellor, Daddy 
Crisp of Chesington, and her animated, accom- 
plished father, the historian of music and the biog- 
rapher of Metastasio ! 

Now, it is hardly within nature and_ possibility 
that such 1 manner of writing as Miss Fdgeworth 
reveals, should not produce a certain stiffness and 
over-anxious finish, because of which, superficial 
or impulsive readers have been apt to rebuke the 
matter of her tales, and the argument of their pur- 
pose. Difficulties solved by the active ingenuity of 
another brain than the inventor’s—incidents clipped, 
dove-tailed, and chiselled, by a revising hand— 
subjects felt to be ‘unhappily chosen,” which 
were still to be wrought out for consistency’s sake 
—these phenomena can hardly consist with ease, 
and flow, and the appearance of inspiration. There 
must be also evident, under such a dispensation, a 
certain consciousness on the part of the writer; a 
complacent and careful laying-out of plots and plan, 
of utilizing every episodical incident and accessory 
figure :—and these are calculated to disturb, if not 
to distract, the reader, by drawing his attention 
from the beauty of the fabric to the art of the 
machinery. ‘Those whom analysis interests will 
find an example of art carried out to its extremity 
in ** Patronage,’’ the most ambitious, but the least 
interesting, of Miss Edgeworth’s tales. We know 
that 

Trifles make the sum of human things, 


but in ‘* Patronage’ every important affair turns 
upon some minute incident by way of pivot. A 
bread-seal thoughtlessly given—the direction of a 
letter casually recognized by the right person at the 
right moment—set a minister to rights with his 
monarch. A family artfully and progressively 
tried by every temptation which enables them to 
exhibit their independence, is reinstated, rewarded, 
with the mathematically apportioned bounty of (as 
it were) steam fairies. The phrase of ‘* poetical 
justice” acquires a new meaning from books like 
these ; and not till we close them do we remind 
ourselves that (to quote a yet truer phrase) the best 
of mankind must be content with the poetry with- 
out the justice. But, we repeat, the manner has a 
larger share in producing this impression, and pro- 
voking this repulsion, than the matter of Miss 
Edgeworth’s tales. 

e have dwelt on this distinction from not hav- 
ing seen it drawn in any other place ; and because 
it is one, in every respect, important. But whether 
the peculiarity commented on, (or complained of a» 
may be,) be here rightly estimated, or not :—cer- 
tain it is that the novel written by Miss Edgeworth 
alone and unassisted after her father’s death, is so 
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jor in ease, in play, in nature, and in poetry, 
to any of her earlier productions of similar extent, 
gs to warrant us in fancying that filial affection 
overvalued the assistance of the monitor and guide, 
whose literary counsels she prized so highly. We 
allude to ‘* Helen” as compared with *« Belinda’ 
or “ Patronage.”’ It has been impossible to return 
to this tale, after the pause of some years, without 
being surprised by its elegance, its vivacity, the 
skill of its invention, the shrewdness and sweetness 
of heart, which it discloses ; the knowledge of life, 
the sympathy with progress which it registers. 
Here, at least, those whom the very idea of the 
schoolmistress scares, have not to complain of the 
prim presence or the ponderous pressure of the 
pattern woman. Helen's strength (upon which, 
and her sacrifice of herself for her friend, the story 
turns) is Set in motion at the service of her weak- 
ness—her immoderate craving for love and sym- 
pathy. Cecilia’s falsehood is not excused, but ex- 
plained, by the deep and reverential affection she 
bears her husband, which makes her desirous of 
blotting out from her own recollection the thoughts 
of an earlier affection, such as she fears he would 
have disapproved. Lady Davenant’s high-toned 
and intellectual character has a redeeming weakness. 
She can be credulous, too, a8 in the case of her 
page; she can have been womanish, and failing in 
her duties as a mother, as the early struggles for 
ascendency which her confessions reveal. And 
how admirably, as in life, are the strength and 
weakness of these- three characters made to play 
into each other’s hands and hearts! Then, for 
secondary characters, how highly finished are the 
persons of the scandalous coterie, and Churchill, 
who hovers, like Mahomet’s coffin, betwixt their 
poisonous world and ‘the diviner air’’ of better 
feeling! and Lady Bearcroft, with her liberality, 
and her vulgarity, and her cordiality, and her self- 
interest. Capitally is the interest complicated ; 
with exquisite neatness ‘“‘the tow spun off the 
reel,’’ (and how few novelists, now-a-days, are com- 
petent to manage a close!) and the sprightliness, 
the grace, the depth, are unimpaired by the intru- 
sion of any mechanical process which can be de- 
tected. Were we given to prophesy in these days, 
when the comet is keeping away from us for the 
express purpose (of course) of rebuking arrogant 
prophecy, and when, at a moment's warning, lit- 
erature may rise of form and scope as yet totally 
undreamed of—we should assert, with the confi- 
dence of those who know much and risk little, that 
the good days of ** Helen’s’’ right appreciation, and 
steady popularity as a classic, are only just set in, 
if not still to come. 
We have written principally of the authoress ; 
for to prowl about the private dwelling of a lady 
‘** pen in hand,”’ does not altogether suitour humor. 
That Miss Edgeworth has taken her place with 
due distinetion in the brightest worlds of London 
and Paris, contemporary memoirs have already 
told. Byron looked out for her even when Byron’s 
Gulnares and Zuleikas were the rage in May Fair. 
One of the happiest months ever known at Abbots- 
ford (as Mr. Lockhart assures us) was the one 
which followed her crossing of Scott's threshold. 
He wrote of her as a Good Fairy—tiny in stature 
—lively of eye—kind and gay in speech. Nor is 
the vivacity dimmed even now which has made 
Miss Edgeworth, throughout her long life and dis- 
unguished literary career, not merely “the ob- 
served’’ of mere lion-hunters, and ‘‘ the diseussed”’ 
of philosophers and poets, but also ‘* the beloved” 
of a large and happily-united domestic circle. 


Prat Mossres.—A scheme has been lately pro- 
jected in London for the improvement of Ireland, 
which is thus graphically described by the corre- 
spondent of the ‘Inverness Courier :”—* It is 
briefly this—to convert all the peat bogs into char- 
coal! A society is in course of being organized 
for the above laudable purpose. A first meeting 
of its projectors and promoters was held here the 
other day, presided over by Lord de Mauley. A 
Mr. Rogers, said to be an eminent civil engineer, 
expounded the nature and advantages of the project. 
There are in Ireland about three million acres of 
peat bog. Being situated at various elevations 
above the sea-level, they are all capable of being 
easily and effectually drained. By a process lately 
discovered and patented, the peat-fuel may be con- 
densed and hardened, and rendered as dense, and 
consequently as portable, as pit coals. All the 
aqueous matter, amounting to forty per cent., 
(whether of bulk or weight is not stated,) can be 
squeezed out. In this state it is far superior to 
coals as a fuel for producing steam, because of the 
diffusive and radiating properties of the heat it 
gives out. A boiler in a steam-ship or railway 
engine would last double the time when ministered 
to by the beneficent fires of peat instead of the del- 
eterious ones of coal. There would be little or no 
smoke. Then one at least of the two great evils 
of life would be avoided—‘a smoky house, and a 
scolding wife.’ But this is not all—very far from 
it; the peats could be converted into charcoal, of a 
much superior quality than the charcoal of wood, 
and at about a third of the cost. Then this char- 
coal would be of inestimable value in agricultural, 
manufacturing, sanatory, or domestic points of view. 
As a fertilizer of the soil, it would supersede guano, 
bone manure, lime, and farmyard dung. In man- 
ufactures it would smelt iron, and other metals and 
minerals, in the most effective and economical man- 
ner—rendering them all of three times their present 
value. As a disinfecting and deodorizing agent, 
it would put a stop to all contagious and infectious 
diseases. It would sweep away all unpleasant 
odors, as its action is both instantaneous and con- 
tinuous. In the kitchen or parlor fire the diffusive 
properties of the heat will be highly appreciated, 
and the absence of smoke will withdraw from the 


guidwife all pretexts for being out of temper. I 
wonder, however, that its usefulness in the manu- 


facture of gunpowder was not mentioned. Then, 
when the bogs are cleared away, the land on which 
they stand, the stances, are quite in a condition to 
be excellent arable land, and to be particularly fitted 
for the growth of flax. Then this ground is to be 
lotted out in small patches to industrious tenants, 
and the whole land is to teem with plenty and glad- 
ness, as in the happy but fabulous vales of Cash- 
mere. To effect this grand purpose, a company 
has been formed or projected—capital, £500,000, 
in £10 shares. Annual profits, £160,000—half 
to the fortunate shareholders, and the other half to 
the industrious cotters, for the cultivation of their 
allotments. A million of money to be paid annu- 
ally in labor; everybody to be employed by task- 
work, and paid weekly for his labor. Such is one 
of the Utopian views exhibited in the ever-varying 
hantasmagoria of Irish history and speculation. 
f all this peat and charcoal speculation can do so 
much for Ireland, what may it not also do for Scot- 
land?’’ Quite right to ask this question. Scots- 
men, look to your bogs; and do not allow these 
sources of wealth to lie any longer neglected. 
Chambers’ Journal. 
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MARGARET, ARNOLD. 


We give below an extract from Mrs. Ellet’s 
new work, “ The Women of the Revolution,” 
assured that it will interest those of our readers 
who have not the volumes at command. Pre- 
suming that they are already familiar with the 
history of many of the ladies whose biographies 
Mrs. Ellet has given, we have selected that of 
one whose name has been wrongfully, we are per- 
suaded, associated with treachery and unpatriotic 
sentiments. It is a pleasure to find our country- 
woman thus vindicated, and by one of her own 
sex. Mrs. Fillet has here displayed true, gener- 
ous, and womanly feeling, and the record of the 
unhappy life and lonely death of Mrs. Arnold can- 
not but move our deepest sympathy.—N. Intel. 


The wife of Benedict Arnold was Margaret Ship- 
pen, of Philadelphia. One of her ancestors, Ed- 
ward Shippen, who was mayor of the city in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, suffered severe 
persecutions from the zealots in authority at Bos- 
ton, for his Quakerism; but, successful in his busi- 
ness, he amassed a large fortune, and, according to 
tradition, was distinguished for ‘* being the biggest 
man, having the biggest house and the biggest ecar- 
riage in Philadelphia.’’ His mansion, called ‘ the 
governor’s house,”’ ‘* Shippen’s great house,”’ and 
‘*the famous house and orchard outside the town,” 
was built on an eminence, the orchard overlooking 
the city; yellow pines shaded the rear, a green 
lawn extended in front, and the view was unob- 
structed to the Delaware and Jersey shores. A 
princely place, indeed, for that day—with its sum- 
mer-house and gardens abounding with tulips, roses, 
and lilies! It is said to have been the residence for 
a few weeks of William Penn and his family. Ao 
account of the distinguished persons who were guests 
there at different times would be curious and inter- 
esting. 

Edward Shippen, afterwards Chief Justice of 
Pennsylvania, was the father of Margaret. His 
family, distinguished among the aristocracy of the 
day, was prominent after the commencement of the 
contest among those known to cherish loyalist prin- 
ciples ; his daughters were educated in these, and 
had their constant associations with those who were 
opposed to American independence. The youngest 
of them—only eighteen years of age—beautiful, 
brilliant, and fascinating, full of spirit and gayety— 
the toast of the British officers while their army oc- 
cupied Philadelphia—became the object of Arnold's 
admiration. She had been ‘ one of the brightest 
of the belles of the Mischianza ;’’ and it is some- 
what curious that the knight who appeared in her 
honor on that occasion chose for his device a bay 
leaf, with the motto, ‘* Unchangeable.’’ This gay 
and volatile young creature, accustomed to the dis 
play connected with ‘‘ the pride of life,’’ and the 
homage paid to beauty in high station, was not one 
to resist the lure of ambition, and was captivated, 
it is probable, through her girlish fancy, by the 
splendor of Arnold’s equipments, and his military 
ostentation. These appear to have had their effect 
upon her relatives, one of whom, in a manuscript 
letter, still extant, says :—** We understand that 
Gen. Arnold, a fine gentleman, lays close siege to 
Peggy’’—thus noticing his brilliant and imposing 
exterior, without a word of information or inquiry 


MARGARET ARNOLD. 





A letter from Arnold to Miss Shippen, which 
has been published—written from the camp at Rar. 
itan, February 8th, 1779, not long before their mar. 
riage, shows the discontent and rancor of his heart, 
in the allusions to the president and council of Penp- 
sylvania. These feelings were probably expressed 
freely to her, as it was his pleasure to complain of 
injury and persecution ; while the darker designs, 
of which no one ee him till the whole com- 
munity were startled by the news of his treason, 
were doubtless buried in his own bosom. 

Some writers have taken delight in representing 
Mrs. Arnold as another Lady Macbeth—an unserv- 
pulous and artful seductress, whose inordinate van- 
ity and ambition were the cause of her husband's 
crime ; but there seems no foundation even fora 
supposition that she was acquainted with his pur- 
pose of betraying his trust. She was not the being 
he would choose as the sharer of a secret so peril- 
ous ; nor was the dissimulation attributed to her 
consistent with her character. Arnold’s marriage, 
it is true, brought him more continually into famil- 
iar association with the enemies of American liber- 
ty, and strengthened distrust of him in the minds 
of those who had seen enough to condemn in his 
previous conduct ; and it is likely that his propen- 
sity fur extravagance was encouraged by his wife’s 
taste for luxury and display, while she exerted over 
him no saving influence. In the words of one of 
his best biographers, ‘* he had no domestic security 
for doing right—no fireside guardianship to protect 
him from the tempter. Rejecting, as we do utter- 
ly, the theory that the wife was the instigator of 
his crime—all common principles of human action 
being opposed to it—we still believe that there was 
nothing in her influence or associations to counter- 
vail the persuasions to which he ultimately yielded. 
She was young, gay, and frivolous ; fond of dis- 
play and admiration, and used to luxury ; she was 
utterly unfitted for the duties and privations of a 
poor man’s wife. A loyalist’s daughter, she had 
been taught to mourn over the pageantry of colo- 
nial rank and authority, and to recollect with’ pleas- 
ure the pomp of those brief days of enjoyment, 
when military men of the noble station were her 
admirers. Arnold had no counsellor on his pillow 
to urge him to the imitation of homely republican 
virtue, to stimulate him to follow the rugged path 
of a revolutionary patriot. He fell; and though 
his wife did not tempt or counsel him to ruin, there 
is no reason to think she ever uttered a word or 
made a sign to deter him.” 

Her instrumentality in the intercourse carried on 
while the iniquitous plan was maturing, according 
to all probability, was an unconscious one. Major 
Andre, who had been intimate in her father’s fami- 
ly while General Howe was in possession of Phila- 
delphia, wrote to her from New York, in August, 
1779, to solicit her remembrance, and offering his 
services in procuring supplies, should she require 
any, in the millinery department, in which he says, 
playfully, the Mischianza had given him skill and 
experience. The period at which this missive was 
sent—more than a year after Andre had parted with 
the ‘fair circle’ for which he professes such lively 
regard—and the singularity of the letter itself, jus- 
tified the suspicion which became general after its 
seizure by the Council of Pennsylvania—that its 
offer of service in the detail of capwire, needles, 
and gauze, covered a meaning deep and dangerous. 
This view was taken by many writers of the day ; 
but, admitting that the letter was intended to con- 





as to his character and principles. 


vey a mysterious meaning, still it is not conclusive 
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evidence of Mrs. Arnold’s participation in the de-| tinuance of the war. She accordingly departed to 
sign or knowledge of the treason, the consumma-| join her husband in New York. The respect and 
tion of which was yet distant more than a year. | forbearance shown towards her on her journey 
The suggestion of Mr. Reed seems more probable | through the country, notwithstanding her banish- 
—that the guilty correspondence between the two | ment, testified the popular belief in her innocence. | 
officers under feigned names having been com- M. de Marbois relates that when she stopped at a 
menced in March or April, the letter to Mrs. Ar-| village where the people were about to burn Ar- 
nold may have been intended by Andre to inform) nold in effigy, they put it off till the next night. 
her husband of the name and rank of his New| And when she entered the carriage, on her way to 
York correspondent, and thus encourage a fuller | join her husband, all exhibition of popular indigna- 
measure of confidence and regard. The judgment] tion was suspended, as if respectful pity for the 
of Mr. Reed, Mr. Sparks, and others who have | grief and shame she suffered, for the time overcame 
closely investigated the subject, is in favor of Mrs. | every other feeling. 
Arnold's innocence in the matter. rs. Arnold resided with her husband for a short 
It was after the plot was far advanced towards | time in the city of St. John, New Brunswick, and 
its denouement, and only two days: before General | was long remembered by persons who knew her 
Washington commenced his tour to Hartford, in| there, and who spoke much of her beauty and fas- 
the course of which he made a visit to West Point, | cination. She afterwards lived in England. Mr. 
that Mrs. Arnold came thither with her infant, to| Sabine says that she and Arnold were seen by an 
join her husband, travelling by short stages, in her | American loyalist in Westminster Abbey, standing 
own carriage. She passed the last night at Smith’s | before the cenotaph, erected by the command of 
house, where she was met by the general, and pro- the king, in memory of the unfortunate Andre. 
ceeded up the river in his barge to head-quarters. | With what feeling the traitor viewed the monu- 
When Washington and his officers arrived at West | ment of the man his crime had sacrificed is not 
Point, having sent from Fishkill to announce their | known ; but he who saw him standing there turned 
coming, Lafayette reminded the chief, who was | away with horror. 
turning his horse into a road leading to the river,} Mrs. Arnold survived her husband three years, 
that Mrs. Arnold would be waiting breakfast : to | and died in London in 1804, at the age of forty- 


which Washington sportively answered, ‘‘Ah, you | three. Little is known of her after the blasting of 





* men are all in love with Mrs, Arnold, and wish to | the bright promises of her youth by her husband’s 


get where she is as soon as possible. Go, break-| crime, and a dreary obscurity hangs over the close 

fast with her, and do not wait for me.”’ of her career; but her relatives in Philadelphia 
Mrs. Arnold was at breakfast with her husband | cherish her memory with respect and affection. 

and the aids-de-camp—Washington and the other} Hannah, the sister of Arnold, whose aflection 

officers having not yet come—when the letter ar-| followed him through his guilty career, possessed 


rived which bore to the traitor the first intelligence | great excellence of character ; but no particulars 


of Andre’s capture. He Jeft the room immediate-| have been obtained by which full — could be 


ly, went to his wife’s chamber, sent for her, and) done her. Mr. Sabine says :—‘‘ That she was a 
briefly informed her of the necessity of his instant! true woman in the highest possible sense I do not 
flight to the enemy. ‘This was probably the first! entertain a doubt ;*’ and the same opinion of her is 
intelligence she received of what had been going | expressed by Mr. Sparks. 

on. The news overwhelmed her, and when Ar-| sak 

nold quitted the apartment he left her lying ina ah 
es, on the tg "y DETACHED SEAS. 

Her almost frantic condition—plunged into the| We are all familiar with the grand distinction 
depths of distress—is described with sympathy by between the sea and lakes—namely, the one being 
Col. Hamilton, in a letter written the next day —| composed of salt, the other of fresh, water. We 
“ The general,”’ he says, ‘‘ went to see her; she experience, however, some surprise, on learning 
upbraided him with being in a plot to murder her that there are many detached sheets of water 
child ; raved and shed tears, and lamented the fate throughout the earth, some of them reaching the 
of the infant. * * * All the sweetness of beauty | magnitude of inland seas, which, though having 
all the loveliness of innocence—all the tenderness |no apparent connection with the ocean, are com- 
of a wife, and all the fondness of a mother, showed posed of salt water. The grandest example is the 
themselves in her appearance and conduct.’’ He, | Caspian, which covers 36,000 square English miles. 
too, expresses his conviction that she had no knowl- The instance, for various reasons, most interesting 
edge of Arnold’s plan till his announcement to her to us, is the Dead Sea in Palestine. ‘The saline 
that he must banish himself from his country for- | contents of the former are said to be ‘ inconsider- 
ever. The opinions of other persons, qualified to able ;’’ but those of the Dead Sea greatly exceed 
judge without prejudice, acquitted her of the charge the proportion general throughout the ocean, being 
of having participated in the treason. John Jay, | 26.24 per cent.* There is also to the northward 
writing from Madrid to Catherine Livingston, says: and eastward of the Caspian a great range of salt 
—‘All the world are cursing Arnold, and pitying | lakes, one of which, the lake of Eltonsk, contains 
his wife.” And Robert Morris writes—** Poor |no less than 29.13 per cent. of salts. In this range 
Mrs. Arnold !—was there ever such an infernal occurs the sea or lake of Aral, likewise brackish, 
villain !”° and resting in the same hollow which contains the 

Mrs. Arnold went from West Point to her fa-| Caspian, but not connected with it. In point of 
ther’s house ; but was not long permitted to remain size, these detached seas are rivalled by the grand 
in Philadelphia. ‘The traitor’s papers having been lakes of North America, Their saline character— 
seized by direction of the executive authorities, the a peculiarity evidently connected with their having 
correspondence with Andre was brought to light; no outlet—gives them, however, a distinction, in 
suspicion rested on her, and by an order of the | virtue of which they more forcibly arrest attention. 
council, dated October 27th, she was required to! +The saline contents of the ocean are from 3 to 4 per 
leave the state, to return no more during the con- | cent. 
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The natural and proper condition of water is 
Sreshness—the state in which it falls from the 
clouds. It is by accident that it acquires the saline 
or any other impregnation. This is indicated, if it 
were by nothing else, in the varying degree of the 
saltness even in the ocean; for the sea is saltest 
between the tropics, where the evaporation is great- 
est, and least salt at the poles, owing to the infusion 
of the melted ice. We need not, therefore, be 
surprised at finding that the detached seas and salt 
lakes are of a different degree of saltness from the 
mean of the ocean, or that they are different among 
themselves. It is surprising, however, to find so 
heavy a charge of this article in the Dead Sea as 
one fourth of its whole mass. So extraordinary a 
fact was sure to excite great attention in early 
ages, though, as we now see, it is out-paralleled 
in the Lake of Eltonsk. Travellers tell that they 
have been able to discover no trace of animal life in 
the Dead Sea. They find themselves so buoyant 
in it, owing to its great specific gravity, that wey 
can searcely swim, it being difficult to keep bot 
arms and legs under the surface at once. The skin 
smarts from the contact of the waters, and they 
come out with a sensible incrustation of salt all over. 
The stories told, however, of birds not being able 
to fly over the lake, owing to the fumes arising 
from it, are of the class of imaginary tales engen- 
dered by marvellous appearances. Sulphur and 
asphalt or bitumen are among the foreign substan- 
ces contained in the water of the Dead Sea. The 
Caspian, in like manner, presents upon its western 
banks springs of naphtha. All of these are sim- 
ple natural circumstances, easily to be accounted 
for by the character of the country drained into 
these detached seas. 

Till no distant period, it was supposed that there 
was a subterranean communication between the Cas- 
pian and the Black Sea, forming a secret outlet for 
the large quantities of water brought into the for- 
mer by the Wolga and other rivers. As evidence 
in favor of this supposition, it was observed that 
the sea-calves, dolphins, and other marine mam- 
malia of the Mediterranean and Black Sea, were 
identical in species with those found in the Caspian. 
It was thought that these animals had found their 
way into the Caspian through the subterranean 
ponen. Such notions are now wholly given up 

y men of science. 

It has long been known, however, that the Cas- 
pian stands at a lower level than the ocean. Hal- 
ley, the English astronomer, of the reign of Charles 
{I., speculated upon the depression in which it rests 
having been produced by the stroke of a comet. 
When, about 1732, some barometrical observations 
indicated its being fully 300 feet below the ocean 
level, the idea was put aside as ‘‘ evidently absurd ;”” 
but, some years afterwards, other observers finding 
reason to come to the same conclusion, it began to 
be the subject of serious inquiry. After many ex- 
periments by different persons, most of which came 
to widely different results, the depression of the 
Caspian below the level of the sea was ascertained 
by levelling, in 1837, to be about 83 or 84 feet. 
This is a very remarkable fact, from its being of a 
nature not previously imagined as possible. Bat it 
is not alone the area of the Caspian which is con- 
cerned. ‘The eastern and northern shores being 
almost level for a large space, it appears, from a 
calculation of Baron Humboldt, that the extent of 
continental land depressed below the level of the 
ocean, is not less than 18,000 square marine 
leagues, being more than the area of France. We 
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are not sure if the baron includes in this calculation 
the space and precincts of the Lake of Aral, which 
is now believed to be about the same level with the 
Caspian, and only divided from it by a very low 
tract. 

Nearly about the same time when the Russian 
savans were engaged in this investigation, several 
gentlemen of different countries, almost simultane- 
ously, and quite independently of one another, made 
the discovery that there was a similar depression 
in the area of the Dead Sea. One of these gentle- 
men, Dr. Von Schubert, says, in a narrative which 
he has published—‘‘ We were nota little astonished 
at Jericho, and still more at the Dead Sea, to see 
the mercury in our barometer ascend beyond the 
scale. We were obliged to calculate the height 
by the eye, and although we reduced the height as 

much as possible, owing to the extremely unexpect- 

ed nature of the result, yet the level of the Dead 

Sea, hence deduced, was at least 640 English fee: 

under that of the Mediterranean. We endeavored 

to explain away this conclusion in every possible 

way. * * * IT could not have ventured to make 

public so extraordinary a measurement after my 

return home, although the measurement of the 

height of the Lake of Tiberias corresponded with it, 

had it not been that some of my friends published 

a notice of it in the ‘ Allgemeine Zeitung.’’’ An 

interest being now excited in the subject, several! 

other measurements were made, but none of a sutis- 

factory nature, till Lieutenant Symonds, in 184}, 

executed a trigonometrical survey of the space be- 

tween Jaffa and the Dead Sea, and ascertained the 

latter to be depressed below the Mediterranean no 

less than 1311 feet! The area occupied by and 

surrounding the famed Asphaltite Lake, including 

a large portion of the valley of the Jordan—the 

scene of some of the most remarkable events in 

history—thus appears to be a kind of pit, for so it 
may well be called. Even the Lake of Tiberias, 

seventy miles up the valley of the Jordan, was dis- 

covered by Lieutenant Symonds to be 328 feet be- 

low the level of the ocean. 

From these discoveries it results that there is no 
possible means of exit for the waters thrown into 
the Caspian and Dead Sea besides evaporation. 
Great as is the volume brought in by the rivers, the 
sun in those warm latitudes is sufficiently powerful 
to withdraw it again, thus keeping down the sur- 
face at a certain general level, lower than that of 
the main sea. It is believed that the reason of the 
saline taste of such isolated masses of water—and 
in this category the ocean itself might be included 
—is, as long ago suggested by Buffon, their being 
the ultimate ~ of deposit for the particles of 
salt washed by the rivers out of the land during 
their courses. A Caspian is, in this respect, to be 
regarded as a codrdinate of the great ocean itself, 
albeit on a comparatively small scale. An English 
lake which received a rivulet, and had no outlet. 
would be another example; and even in such 
sheet of water a charge of salts would perhaps in 
time be acquired. 

Sir Roderick I. Murchison, in his late laborious 
work on the Geology of Russia in Europe, describes 
the character of the great basin occupied by the 
Aral and Caspian. Excepting a tract (the Ust- 
Urt) inter between these seas, which is a pla- 
teau of miocene limestone ranging under 731 feet 
above the level of the Caspian, this large regiop 
may be generally described as ‘‘ a desiccated sea- 
bottom * * * entirely composed of sand, with 
occasional heaps of fine gravel * * * rarely 
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argillaceous and loamy. and almost everywhere 
strewed over with shells, or the débris of species, 
some of which are now living in the adjacent Cas- 
ian Sea.’’ This superficial formation rests.on the 
flanks of the miocene limestone of the Ust-Urt, 
showing that it was deposited in a sea which insu- 
jated that district; and this sea appears to have 
been one precisely resembling the present Caspian, 
for the fossil shells are wholy of the kinds (cardium, 
mytilus, adaené, &c.) which live in brackish seas, 
resembling these also in their being of a very limit- 
ed number of species, while numerous as individu- 
als ; in which respect, it may be remarked, brackish 
seas differ from ordinary seas where the species are 
usually of great variety. Sir Roderick, therefore, 
believes that the great steppe of Astrakhan, and 
all the rest of that extensive low tract, forming 
what may be called the Aralo-Caspian basin, was, 
in comparatively modern geological times, but be- 
fore the age of history, covered by a brackish sea, 
forming a sort of inner Mediterranean, and fully 
equalling that sea in extent. ‘This tract is indeed 
only saved from being so at this moment by the 
strength of the evaporative power: were that di- 
minished to any serious extent, the large rivers 
now flowing into the Aral and Caspian (the Oxus, 
Jaxartes, Wolga, &c.) would undoubtedly raise a 
single sheet of water by which this extensive por- 
tion of Western Asia would be overflowed. It may 
be a curious subject of reflection to the inhabitants 
of Astrakhan, that their city is only saved from 
permanent and hopeless inundation by. the power 
of the sun’s rays. So equally would this tract 
become the seat of a prolongation of the Mediter- 
ranean, a true saline sea, if the ground intervening 
between it and the Black Sea, or the Sea of Azov, 
were to be from any cause broken down or lowered. 
It becomes an interesting subject of speculation 
—By what means, and in what circumstances, have 
the Caspian and Aral been drained or emptied down 
to their ‘present diminished forms and extent? It 
is first necessary to keep in view that Caspian shells 
being found on a sort of under-cliff of the Ust-Urt 
from 150 to 200 feet above the Aral, (which it over- 
looks,) we must presume that the Aralo-Caspian 
basin had once a greater height of water by at least 
that amount. The question arises—By what height 
of country is the Aralo-Caspian basin divided from 
that of the Black Sea!—the only point in which a 
connection has been presumed to have existed. 
We obtain some light on this subject from the ob- 
servations of Pallus, who describes a cliff, like the 
border of an ancient sea, extending between the 
extremity of the Ural Mountains and a point near 
the upper extremity of the sea of Azov: this is said to 
average about 300 feet of elevation above the Aralo- 
Caspian basin. It would obviously, if there were no 
lower point of connection, form a boundary for a 
lake or detached sea sufficient in height to deposit the 
shells on the under-cliff overlooking the Aral. We 
are not so clearly informed as to the heightof the 
ground intervening more directly between the Cas- 
pian and Black Sea ; but such information is searce- 
ly necessary, as the brackish character established 
for the ancient Caspian by its shells shows it to 
have been divided from the Black Sea by a height 
sufficient to cut off all connection between their re- 
spective waters. When we ask more strictly by what 
means has the ancient Caspian Sea been reduced * 
it becomes important to know that there is evidence 
for the fact, generally believed amongst the neigh- 


of the evaporative over the filling power, such as 
we may believe now exists, would be sufficient, in 
the course of time, to reduce the great sea of a 
former age, to the present pair of detached lakes. 
Sir Roderick I. Murchison, speculating on this 
subject, says—‘‘ Whilst we specially invite atten- 
tion to the grandeur and peculiarity of this former 
internal sea, we think that its diminution to the size 
of the present Caspian and Aral Seas is mainly 
due to oscillations of its former bottom. The erup- 
tive rocks which range along the Crimea, the 
Caucasus, and the Balkan of Khwarezm, are for- 
tunately at hand to explain that, as igneous matter 
in many forms has sought an issue at many points 
in those contiguous mountains, partially raising up 
sedimentary deposits, and changing their mineral 
aspects and condition, so probably have internal, 
widely-acting, expansive forces, derived from the 
same deep-seated source, heaved up, in broad hori- 
zontal masses, to the different levels at which we 
now find them, the beds of the former great Caspian 
Sea. Such elevations would very naturally, we 
contend, be accompanied by adjacent depressions ; 
and thus we would explain the low position of the 
Caspian Sea, and such portions of land about it, as 
are admitted by all observers to lie beneath the sur- 
face of the ocean.” 

We must profess ourselves to be at a loss to per- 
ceive occasion for such upheavals and depressions 
of the surface as are here called forth.* There is 
nothing in the configuration of the district which 
we may not suppose to have coéxisted with the 
former greater height of the Aralo-Caspian Sea, 
so that only the connection with the Mediterranean 
basin be higher than the position of the shells so 
often alluded to—a point upon which we have every 
reason to conclude affirmatively. Sir Roderick’s 
contending for depressions, seems uncalled for, 
when we consider that there are many lakes deeper 
than the neighboring seas, and that in their cases 
we should equally find a subaérial depression, if 
the evaporative power were only in excess over 
that by which the lake isfed. The bottom of Loch 
Ness, for instance, is 700 or 800 feet below the 
level of the sea. Were it placed in a sufficiently 
torrid climate, we should have it transformed into 
a comparatively small salt lake, occupying the bot- 
tom of a vale precisely like that of the Jordan and 
Dead Sea. Lake Superior, in North America, the 
surface of which is 627 feet above the sea, has a 
bed 336 feet below that level. Here an increased 
evaporative power would have exactly the same 
effect. Such depressions of the surface apart from 
the bed of the ocean, are common: had this been 
kept in mind, and had the main fact connected with 
salt lakes been held in view—namely, their issuing 
in evaporation—such men as Humboldt, Arago, 
and Murchison could not have failed to see that all 
recourse to such extraordinary means as upheavals 
and depressions might have been spared. Such 
motions of the surface are no doubt amongst the 
most indubitable of the facts educed by geology 
from the history of the past; but it was in earher 
ages than those of the superficial formations that 
they were at their maximum of intensity. There 


* The value of Sir Roderick’s statement depends alto- 
gether upon the character of the “eruptive rocks.” If 
these are very modern, as lavas and trachytes, &c.; if they 
| have acted upon the miocene rocks of the district, so as 
to control and otherwise derange their natural horizon- 
tality ; or if they have in the least affected the cnasacter 





boring people, that the waters are continually 
though slowly diminishing. A small overbalance 


of the superficial masses containing the shells, then to a 
j certainty volcanic forces hare had to do with the severance 
| of the Caspian and Black Sea.— Note by a Friend. 
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has been, of late years, too great a disposition to 
resort to them for the explanation of comparatively 
modern phenomena. 

These speculations are not exclusive of the pos- 
sible connection of the Aralo-Caspian Sea with the 
Black Sea in an earlier age. It is ascertained of 
some parts of the earth that the relative level of 
the sea and land has undergone a change to the ex- 
tent of many hundreds of feet. Suppose this to 
have been the case also in the confines of Europe 
and Asia, then the Aralo-Caspian would be an 
inner Mediterranean, as Murchison calls it, until 
the waters fell (using this word merely for conven- 
ience) below the point where they would join ; after 
which, the Aralo-Caspian would be isolated, and 
its drainage by means of evaporation would com- 
mence. ‘The fish of the present Caspian are said to 
be different as species from those of all other parts 
of the earth, though denominated sturgeon, salmon, 
herring, &c.; but the same marine mammalia exist 
here as in the Black Sea. If we could suppose 
the differences in the fish to be only such as differ- 
ences of conditions can in the course of time effect, 
there would be nothing to prevent our regarding 
the zoology of the Caspian as an interesting me- 
morial of the former connection of this sea with 
the ocean. 





A Vatvuaste Hint ror Farmers.—The cele- 
brated Mr. Robert Bakewell of Dishly, Leicester- 
shire, and the founder of the New Leicester sheep, 
used to tell an anecdote with exceeding high glee 
of a farmer not only of the olden school, but of the 
golden times. This farmer, who owned and occu- 
pied 1000 acres of land, had three daughters. When 
his eldest daughter married, he gave her one quar- 
ter of his land for her portion, but no money ; and 
he found, by a little more speed and a little better 
management, the produce of his farm did not de- 
crease. When his second daughter married, he 
gave her one third of the remaining land for her 
portion, but no money. He then set to work, and 
began to grub up his furze and fern, and ploughed 
up what he called his poor dry furze land, even 
when the furze covered in some closes nearly half 
the land. After giving half his land away to two 
of his daughters, to his great surprise he found that 
the produce increased ; he made more money be- 
cause his new broken-up furze land brought exces- 
sive crops, and at the same time he farmed the 
whole of his land better, for he employed three 
times more laborers upon it; he rose two hours 
sooner in the morning, had no more dead fallows 
once in three years; instead of which he got two 
green crops in one year, and ate them upon the 
land. A garden never requires a dead fallow. But 
the great advantage was, that he had got the same 
money to manage 500 aeres as he had to manage 
1000 acres; theréfore he Jaid out double the money 
upon the land. When his third and last daughter 
married, he gave her 250 acres, or half which re- 
mained, for her portion, and no money. He then 
found that he had the same money to farm one quar- 
ter of the land as he had at first to farm the whole. 








He began to ask himself a few questions, and set 
his wits to work how he was to make as much of 

250 as he had done of 1000 acres. He then paid | 
off his bailiff, who weighed twenty stone! rose with 
the larks in the long days, and went to bed with the | 
lamb, he got as much more work done for his. 
money ; he made his servants, laborers, and horses, | 
move faster; broke them from their snail’s pace ; | 
and found that the eye of the master qnickened the | 


pace of the servant. He saw the beginning ang 
ending of everything ; and to his servants and |a- 
borers, instead of saying, ‘‘ Go and do it,” he said 
to them, ** Let us go, my boys, and doit.”’ Between 
come and go he soon found outa great difference, 
He grubbed up the whole of his furze and ferns, 
and then ploughed the whole of his poor grass land 
up, and converted a great deal of corn into meat for 
sake of the manure, and he preserved his black 
water, (the essense of manure ;) cut his hedges 
down, which had not been plashed for forty or fifty 
years ; straightened his zig-fences; cut his water- 
courses straight, and gained a deal of land by doing 
so; made dams and sluices, and irrigated all the 
land he could; he grubbed up many of his hedges 
and borders covered with bushes, in some places 
from 10 to 14 yards in width, some more in his 
small closes, some not wider than streets ; and threw 
three, four, five, and six closes into one. He found 
out that, instead of growing whitethorn hedges and 
haws to feed foreign birds in the winter, he could 
grow food for man instead of migratory birds. Af- 
ter all this improvement he grew more, and made 
more of 250 acres than he did from 1000; at the 
same time he found out that half of England at that 
time was not cultivated from the want of means to 
cultivate it with. I let him rams and sold him long- 
horned bulls, (said Mr. Bakewell,) and told him 
the real value of labor, both in-doors and out, and 
what ought to be done with a certain number of 
men, oxen, and horses, within a given time. | 
taught him to sow less and plough better; that 
there were limits and measures to all things; and 
that the husbandman ought to be stronger than the 
farm. I told him how to make hot land colder, and 
cold land hotter, light land stiffer, and stiff land 
lighter. I soon caused him to shake off all his old 
deep-rooted prejudices, and I grafted new ones in 
their places. I told him not to breed inferior cattle, 
sheep, or horses, but the best of each kind, for the 
best consumed no more than the worst. My friend 
became a new man in his old age, and died rich.— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 





Tue Sux Trave.—The recent disturbances in 
France are likely, and that soon, to lead to a most 
important event—namely, the removal of the fancy 
silk trade from Paris and Lyons to England. The 
apparent impossibility of conducting either this or 
any other manufacturing establishment with safety 
and profit to the capitalist, has already (but only as 
many had anticipated) turned the serious attention 
of some French houses engaged in the fancy silk 
trade to look out for some other locality, where 
their operatious can be carried on without the inter- 
ference of the communists. In proof of this, there 
are now parties in Coventry and Manchester, and 
no doubt in London, recently arrived from Paris and 
Lyons as pioneers ; and, from information that may 
be relied upon, there is every reason to believe that 
several establishments will forthwith be removed to 
England—but which will, in all probability, for the 
present be at Coventry, though London and Man- 
chester cannot possibly fail to participate greatly in 
the benefits which this movement is sure to create. 
The Parisian and Lyonese workmen will then learn, 
by bitter experience, if in no other way, that capi- 
talists who have anything to lose will not permit 
the interference and dictation of communists as te 
the mode in which business shall be conducted. Jt 
is therefure probable that the silk trade of Europe 
will permanently settle in England.—Leeds Mer- 
cury. 
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From the Quarterly Review. 

1. Geschichte dar Europiaisch-Abendlandischen oder 
unserer heutigen Musik, von dem ersten Jahr- 
hundert des Christenthwns bis auf unsre Zeit. 
Von R. Kiesewetrer. Leipsig, 1846. 

2, The Quantity and Music of the Greek Chorus. 
Discovered by the Rev. W. W. Moser, | 
A. M., LL.D. Oxford, 1847. 

3. Mozart’s Leben. Vow A. Ovutsicuer, Ehren- 
mitglied der Philharmonischen Gesellschaft in 
St. Petersburg. Stuttgart, 1847. 

4. The Life of Mozart, including his Correspon- 
dence. By Epwarp Houmes. 1845. 

In attempting to define the sister arts of Music 
and Painting, we should say, broadly, that thé one 
is supplied from inward seutiments, the other from 
outward observation ; therefore, that in presenting 
them to the comprehension and enjoyment of a 
race of beings cqmpounded of body and spirit, the 
art consists in giving to music a form, and to paint- 
ing a soul; that it is an argument both of our 
earthly and heavenly natures, that music must be 
materialized and painting spiritualized to fit them 
for our service, since only a higher order of beings 
ean be supposed to partake of their ineffable beau- 
ties in their abstract essence, and converse with 
art as they do with truth, face to face. We mean 
no comparison of the relative value and beauty of 
these two arts, feeling sure that, however distinct 
their lines of light may appear to us here, they 


MUSIC. 





Qu componit Musica :— 

Nam qui facit quod non sapit, 

Definitur Bestia. 
It is a strange thing, the subtle form and con- 
dition of music. When the composer has conceived 
it in his mind, the music itself is not there ;—when 
he has committed it to paper, it is still not there ; 
—when he has called together his orchestra and 
choristers from the north and the south, it is there 
—but gone again when they disperse. It has al- 
ways, as it were, to put on mortality afresh. It 
is ever being born anew, but to die away and leave 
only dead notes and dumb instruments behind. No 
wonder that there should have been men of shallow 
reasoning powers or defective musical feelings, who 
in the fugitiveness of the form have seen only the 
frivolity of the thing, and tried to throw contempt 
upon it according\y. But in truth such critics 
have hit upon the highest argument in favor of 
the art; for how deep, on the contrary, must be 
the foundations of that pleasure which has so pre- 
carious a form of outward expression ;—how in- 
tensely must that enjoyment be interwoven with 
the Godlike elements of our being, in which mere 
outward sense has so fleeting a share! The very 
ilimitation of its material resources is the greatest 
proof of its spiritual powers. We feel its influ- 
ence to be so heavenly, that, were it not for the 
grossness of our natures, we should take it in not 





unite in one radiant point beyond our sight, though 
visible to true artist faith. Nor are we less as- 
sured that each art is equally favorable to that 


purity of life and high spiritual attainment to 
which all great poetic gifts are intended to con- 


tribute as a subordinate but still divine revelation ; 


but inasmuch as the process of music is necessarily 
from within to without, as the very depth of its 
source requires it to pass through so much of this | 
earth befure it reaches the surface of our percep- 


| by the small channel of the ear alone, but by every 
pore of our frames. What is the medium of com- 
munication when compared with the effect on our 
minds? It is as if we were mysteriously linked 
|with some spirit from the other world, whieh can 
7 put itself en rapport with us, as long as we 
are here, through a slight and evanescent vibration 
of the air, yet even that all-sufficient to show the 
intensity of the sympathy. 





| 


tions, music is of all others that art which is more | Whence art thou—from what causes dost thou 


especially placed at the mercy of mankind. 


painter, when he has completed his picture, rests 


The | 


spring, 
/Oh Music! thou divine, mysterious thing? 


from his labor—it requires nothing further at his} We ask the question in vain, as we must ever do 


hands. 


needing nothing but the light of heaven to convey | in the depths of our being. 
it to the organ by which it is admitted to the mind. 
But the offspring of the musician is born dumb— 
it reaches no ear but his own, and that a mental 


It stands there in silent independence, | when we would follow paths which lose themselves 


We only know and 
only can know of music that its science is an in- 
| Stinet of our nature—its subjects the emotions of 
our hearts—that at every step we advance in its 


one—it has to appeal to others to give it voice and | fundamental laws we are but deciphering what is 


being. 


prices and corruptions of their kind—and those of | without. 


Men and women, subject to all the ca-! written within us, not transcribing anything from 


We know that the law which requires 





the mere material musician are among the meanest that after three whole notes a half note must suc- 
in the world—wood and wire, and brass and eat- | ceed, is part of ourselves—a necessity in our being 
gut, liable to every variation of the atmosphere, |—one of the signs that distinguish man from the 
are indispensable to its very existence; and thus | brute, but which we shall never account for till we 
the composer and his composition are separated by ‘are able to account for all things. 

a medium which too often reflects dishonor, though | As to the hackneyed doctrine that derives the 
falsely so, on the art itself. As Guido, in the origin of music from the outward sounds of na- 
prologue to his Antiphonarium, bitterly says of ture, none but poets could have conceived it, or 
those who for centuries were the only instruments lovers be justified in repeating it. Granting even 
of music, namely singers— that the singing of birds, the rippling of brooks, 
the murmuring of winds, might have suggested 
some ideas in the gradual development of the 
art, all history, as well as the evidence of common 


Musicorum et Cantorum 

Magna est distantia ; 

Isti dicunt—-illi sciunt, 
CCXXXXIX. LIVING AGE. 
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sense, proves that they gave no help whatsoever |security for its safe development, and plamtine 
at the commencement. The savage has never | them among those instincts we have least power 
been inspired by them: his music, when he has | to pervert. The sense of fime is alone a marvel. 
any, is a mere noise, not deducible by any stretch | lous guarantee—a conscience which no other ar; 
of the imagination from such sounds of nature. | possesses in the same measure—the order which 
‘The national melodies of various countries give | is music’s first law—the pulse which regulates 
no evidence of any influence from without. A col- | the health of the whole impalpable body—the firs; 
lection of native airs from different parts of the condition of musical being—an invisible frame 
world will help us to no theory as to whether| work in which the slippery particles of sound 
they have been composed in valleys or on plains, |are knit together for action—a natural regy- 
by resounding sea-shores or by roaring waterfalls, | larity which we can only bear to hear trans. 
There is nothing in the music itself which tells | gressed from the pleasurable suspense in which 
of the natural sounds most common in the deso-|the mind is kept for its return ; for the suspep- 
late steppes of Russia, the woody sjerras of Spain, | sions in the musical world, unlike those in the 
or the rocky glens of Scotland. What analogy | moral, have the blessed property of never bring- 
there exists is solely with the inward character | ing disappointment in their train. How deep the 
of the people themselves, and that too profound to | sense of time implanted in the human breast, 
be theorized upon. If we search the works of | when the mere motion of a little bit of stick, and 
the earliest composers, we find not the slightest | that not governed by any piece of nicely-constructed 
evidence of their having been inspired by any out- | mechanism, but by the sole will of one capricious 
ward agencies. Not till the art stood upon its| dandy, can supply it in ample abundance to an 
own independent foundations does it appear that | orchestra of five hundred performers! But the 
any musician ever thought of turning such natu-|true timist is time all over—his outward may 
ral sounds to account; and—though with Beetho-|is one general conductor—eye, ear, or touch 
ven’s exquisite Pastoral Symphony ringing in our | are alike susceptible to the electric fluid of true 
ears, with its plaintive clarionet cuckoo to contra- | musical measure—you may communicate it to 
dict our words—we should say that no composi-|him by the palms of his hands or the soles o/ 
tions could be of a high class in which such | his feet. One can hardly imagine a state of cor- 
sounds were conspicuous. poreal infirmity or mutilation which could render 
The connection between sound and numbers is|him insensible to this law. He may be blind or 
a fact which at once invests music with the high- | lame, he may be paralyzed from head to foot, or 
est dignity. It is like adding to the superstruc- | may have left half his limbs on the field of battle, 
ture of a delicate flower the roots of an oak of the | it matters not—while he has sufficient body lei: 
forest. Far from being a frivolous art, meant! to house his mind, the sense of time will not de- 
only for the pastime of the senses in hours of | sert him. 
idleness, it would seem to be of that importance! The readiness with which the memory len * 
to mankind that we are expressly furnished with | itself to the service of music is another standin2 
a double means of testing its truth. The simple | phenomenon peculiar to her. By what myster 
instinct of a correct ear and the closest calcula-| ous paradox does it come to pass that what tl: 
tions of a mathematical head give the same ver- | mind receives with the most passivity it is enabled 
diet. Science proves what the ear detects—the | to retain with the most fidelity—laying up th: 
ear ratifies what science asserts— instinct and dem- | choicest morsels of musical entertainment in its 
onstration coalesce as they do with no other art | storehouses, to be ready for spontaneous perform- 
—for though the same species of identity exists | ance without our having so much as the trouble 
between the rules of perspective and the intuition | of summoning them! For not even the exertion 
of a correct eye, yet the science in this instance | of our will is required : a thonght—aye, less than 
is neither so profound nor the instinct so acute. | a thought—the slightest breath of a hint is suff- 
The mere fact that music and mathematics should ‘cient to set the exquisitely sensitive strings of mu: 
be allied is a kind of phenomenon. One can jsical memory vibrating ; and often we know not 
hardly believe how Euclid and Jenny Lind should | what manner of an idea it is that has just fluttered 
have any common bond of union ; but deep in the | across our minds, but for the melody, or fragmen! 
secret caverns of the mind the materials from ; of a melody, it has awakened in its passage. By 
which both are supplied mingle in one common ; what especial favor is it that the ear is permitted 
source, and the paths which have conducted ala readier access to the cells of memory, and a 
Galileo, a Kepler, and a Herschel to the pro- | steadier lodging when there, than any of the other 
foundest abstractions the human mind is capable | organs? Pictures, poetry, thoughts, hatreds, loves. 
of, have started from the sweet portals of musical | promises of course, are all more fleeting than funes ! 
sound. | These we may let lie buried for years—they never 
But the natural history of music is full of won- | moulder in the grave—they come back as fres!i 
ders. Wherever we look into its inherent ele-|as ever, yet showing the depth at which they have 
ments we are met by signs of precautionary care.!lain by the secret associations of joy or sorrow 
It is as if the Giver of all good gifts had presided | they bring with them. There is no such a pitt 
ever the construction of this one with especial |less invoker of the ghosts of the past as one bar 
love, fencing it round with every possible natural | of a melody that has been connected with them. 
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There is no such a sigh escapes from the heart as 
that which follows in the train of some musical 
reminiscence. 

With all this array of natural advantages— 
science to endow her—instinct to regulate—mem- 
ory to help her—what is it after all that Music 
can do’ Is the result proportionate to her means? 
Does she enlighten our views, or enlarge our un- 
derstandings? Can she make us more intelligent 
or more prudent, or more practical, or more moral ? 
No, but she can make us more romantic; and 
that is what we want now-a-days more than any- 
thing else. She can give us pleasures we cannot 
account for, and raise feelings we cannot reason 
upon; she can transport us into a sphere where 
selfishness and worldliness have no part to play ; 
her whole domain, in short, lies in that much 
abused land of romance—the only objection to 
which in real life is that mankind are too weak 
and too wicked to be trusted in it. 
fers unreservedly to our range—with her attend- 


ant spirits, the feelings and the fancy, in every form 


of spiritual and earthly emotion, of fair or fantastic 
vision, stationed at the portals to beckon and welcome | 
us in. But if she cannot captivate us by these 
means, she tries no other. She appeals neither | 
to our reason, our principles, nor our honor. She 


ean as little point a moral, as she can paint a pic- 


ture. She can neither be witty, satirical, nor per- 
sonal. There is no Hogarth in music. Punch | 


can give her no place on his staff. She cannot | 


reason, and she cannot preach ; but, also, she can- 
not wound, and she cannot defile. She is the 
most innocent companion of the Loves and Graces ; 
for real romance is always innocent. Music is 
not pure to the pure only, she is pure to all. We 
can only make her a means of harm when we add 
speech to sound. It is only by a marriage with 
words that she can become a minister of evil. An 
instrument which is music, and music alone, en- 
joys the glorious disability of expressing a single 
vicious idea, or of inspiring a single corrupt 
thought. It is an anomaly in human history how 
any form of religion can condemn an organ; for 
it could not say an impious thing if it would. 
‘Every police director,’ as Hoffman says in his 
Phantasie Stucke, ‘‘ may safely give his testimony 
to the utter innocuousness of a newly invented mu- 
sical instrument, in all matters touching religion, 
the state, and public morals; and every music- 
master may unhesitatingly pledge his word to the 
parents of his pupils that his new sonata does not 
contain one reprehensible idea’’—unless he have | 
smuggled it into the dedication. Music never 
makes men think, and that way lies the mischief: 
she is the purest Sanscrit of the feelings. The 
very Fall seems to have spared her department. 
It is as if she had taken possession of the heart 
before it became desperately wicked, and had ever 
since kept her portion of it free from the curse, 
making it her glorious avocation upon earth to 
teach us nothing but the higher and higher en- 
joyment of an innocent pleasure. No means are 
disproportionate to this end. 


How fortunate that an art thus essentially in- 
corrupt should reign over a greater number of 
hearts than any other. If poetry and painting 
have their thousands, music has her tens of thou- 
sands. Indeed, we should hardly deem that man 
a responsible being whose heart had not some 
weak point by which the voice of the charmer 
could enter ; for it enters his better part. Not 
that it is possible to form any theory of the class 
of minds most susceptible of her influence—facts 
stop and contradict us at every step. The ques- 
tion lies too close at the sanctuary of our being 
|not to be overshadowed by its mystery. There 
are no given signs by which we can predicate that 
one man has music in his soul, and another has 
not. Voltaire is commonly stated to have been a 





This she of- | 


hater and despiser of the art of sweet sounds ; but 
| there is perhaps as much evidence against the as- 
isertion, as for it, in his works. Grétry says of 
him that he would sit with a discontented face 
‘whilst music was going on—which, considering 
what French music was in his time, might ar- 
/gue not a worse ear than his neighbors’, but a 
‘better. But granting Voltaire had no musical 
| sympathies in him, and it goes against our con- 
‘sciences to think he had, his friend and fellow- 
| thinker, Frederick of Prussia, had them in a great 
degree ; and a man as unlike both as this world 
conld offer, the late Dr. Chalmers, had none at 
all—except, of course, that he liked a Scotch air, 
as all Scotehmen, by some merciful provision of 
nature, appear to do. Then it may seem natural 
to our preconceived ideas that such a mind as 
Horace Walpole’s should have no capacity for 
musical pleasure ; but by what possible analogy 
was it that Charles Lamb's should have just as 
litle’ How came it to pass that Rousseau, the 
worthless ancestor of all radicals, was an enthusi- 
astic and profound musician—while Dr. Johnson, 
the type of old Toryism, did not know one tune 
from another; or that Luther pronounced music 
‘to be one of the best gifts of Heaven, and en- 
couraged the study of it by precept and exam- 
ple, while Calvin and Knox persecuted it as a 
snare of the evil one, and conscientiously con- 
demned it to perpetual degradation in their church- 
jes? All we can say is, that the majority pay her 
homaze—that it is one of her heavenly attributes 
to link those natures together whom nothing else 
can unite. Men of the most opposite characters 
| and lives that history can produce fraternize in 
| music. If Alfred loved her, so did Nero; if 
‘Cour de Lion was a sweet musician, so was 
Charles IX. ; if George II]. delighted in all mu- 
sic, especially in that of a sacred character, so did 
Henry VIII.; if the hero of our own times, the 
| motto of whose life has been duty, is musical both 
‘by nature and inheritance, his antagonist Napo- 
|leon at least hummed opera tunes. Oliver Crom- 
well bade a musician ask of him what favor he 
pleased. John Wesley remonstrated against leav- 
ing all the good tunes to the devil. Every pri- 
vate family could quote some domestic torment 
and some domestic treasure, alike in nothing else 
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but in the love for music. There is no forming 
any system of judgment. There is no looking 
round in a concert-room and saying in one’s heart, 
these people are all of one way of thinking—they 
are all intelligent, or all humane, or all poetical. 
There is no broad mark: young and old, high 
and low—passionate and meek—wise and foolish 
—babies, idiots, insane people—all, more or less, 
like music. At most there are some who are in- 
different, or fancy themselves so, as much from 
want of opportunity as of taste—some who don’t 
care for bad music, and never hear good—if so 
hard a lot can be imagined—but there is only one 
class of men who condemn it, and those are fa- 
natics ; and there is only one order of beings, ac- 
cording to Luther, who hate it, and those are 
devils. 


But 


If music and sweet poetry agree, 
As needs they must, the sister and the brother, 


it is among the poets that we shall find the mest 
invariable appreciation of the art of numbers. And 
what a row of undying names rise at the mere 
suggestion—all bound up with melodious associa- 
tions, who have done due homage to the power 
of sound, and been in just return linked forever 
with her most exquisite productions—thus sending 
their immortal ideas in double channels to the 
heart! Shakspeare, whose world-hackneyed mot- 
toes come over our minds with freshened power 
and truth, as we seek to analyze what he at once 
defined—nowhere with such instinctive truth as in 
the words he has put into Caliban’s mouth— 


The isle is full of noises, 
Sounds and sweet airs that give delight and Aurt 
not ;— 

Milton—music-descended—who, when the chord 
of sweet sound is struck, dwells upon it with such 
melting luxuriance of enjoyment, exalts it with 
such solemn grandeur of feeling, and clothes it with 
such sounding harmony of verse as makes us feel 
as if an earlier Handel might have been given to 
the world, if a previous Milton had not been need- 
ful to inspire him ;—old Cowley, too, who asks 
the same question all have asked— 


Tell me, oh Muse! for thou, or none, canst tell 
The mystic powers that in blessed numbers dwell— 


though he goes on, in: the fantastic metaphor of 
the day, to relate how Chaos first 


To numbers and fixed rules was brought 

By the Eternal mind's poetic thought ; 

Water and air He for the tenor chose, 

arth made the bass, the treble flame arose ;— 


and Dryden, who overflows with love for the art, 
and has left in Alexander’s Feast a manual of 
musical mesmerism never to be surpassed. Who 
will not think of Collins—and his death listening 
to the distant choir of Chichester? 

Yet from many poets music receives only that 
conventional homage which one art pays to an- 
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nor Swift’s—nor Goethe’s—to know that she had 
no zealous worshippers in them—all men of better 
heads than hearts, who understood the feelings 
more by a process of anatomy than*by sympathy. 
Others again feei the contingent poetry attending 
particular music too much to be real enthusiasts 
for the music itself. Byron loved the music that 
came to him ‘ o’er the waters.”’ Burns was too 
much possessed with the “tuning of the heart” 
to have any cold judgment about that of the voice. 
Scott loved the hum of the bagpipe, and would 
have liked the beating of the tom-tom, had it been 
Scotch—though she verse of each has been as 
much a fynd of inspiration to the musician as if, 
like Moore, they themselves could have sung as 
well as they have written. We should question 
Mr. Wordsworth'’s musical sympathies—direct or 
indirect. The materials of his poetry are not akin 
to music. We do not long to set his deep thoughts 
to melody—they leave nothing unexpressed for the 
musician to say. No poet who has been so much 
read has been so little sung. Nor does music in 
her turn seem to inspire him with poetry :—he 
tells us, for example, of the Ranz de Vaches— 


I listen, but no faculty of mine 

Avails those modulations to detect, 

Which, heard in foreign lands, the Swiss affect 
With tenderest passion. 


A musician might have said this—a mere musician 
—but, we confess, we are rather puzzled with it 
from so true a poet. 

It is curious to observe in this, as in every other 
art, how the two extremes combine the greatest 
number of admirers. Handel and Jullien hold 
the two ends of the great net which draws al! 
mankind ; the ove catching the ear with the mere 
beat of time—the other subduing the heart with 
the sense of eternity. But it is in the wide terri- 
tory between them that the surest instincts must 
be tried. Here, there are amateurs of every shade 
and grade, some learned in one instrument, others 
infatuated for one performer—some who listen ig- 
norantly, others intelligently, but both gratefully, 
to whatever is really music—others again, con 
spicuous as musical wickedness in high places, 
who care for none but their own. Doubtless 
some acquaintance with the principles of the art, 
and practical skill of hand, greatly enhance th 
pleasure of the listener; but still it is a sorrowful 
fact that the class of individuals who contentedly 
perform that species of self-serenade which goes 
by the ominous title of ‘‘ playing a little,’’ are the 
last in whom any real love for it is te be found. 
| There is something in the small retailing of the 
arts, be it music, painting, or poetry, which utterly 
annihilates all sense of their real beauty. There 
is a certain pitch of strumming and scraping which 
must be got over, or they had better never have 
touched a note. 

Apparently the highly-gifted and cultivated ama- 
teur, on the other hand, is one of the most enviable 
creatures in the world. Beauty must always 





other. We need hardly recall Pope’s poetry— 


dazzle, and wealth buy; but no disparity in 
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the respective powers o/ attraction ever strikes 
us so great as that which exists between the 
woman who has only to lift her hand, or open her 
mouth, to give pleasure, and her who sits by and 
can do neither. But we know that superiority of 
all kinds must have its penalties, and none more 
keenly felt than in the ranks of private musical 
excellence ; and though the first-rate amateur may 
command all the higher enjoyments of the art, 
without those concomitants of labor, anxiety, and 
risk which devolve on the professed artist—though 
she may be spared all the hardships and many of 
the temptations which lie so thick in the path of 
her professional sisters, yet the draught of excite- 
ment is pernicious to all alike, and one which we 
instinctively shrink from seeing at the lips of those 
we love. Not that we would disparage such a 
position. It is, and always will be, an enviable 
one to be able to confer pleasure at will, and gen- 
erally a lovely and becoming one in the person of 
a woman. We know, too, that there are coc'| 
heads and pure hearts who can innocuously breathe 

the incense of admiring crowds, and who walk | 
hamble, though unwilling, Juggernauts over every 

form of adulation—little as it is usually believed | 
of them; but even such, in the universal equal-| 
ization of human happiness, have their trials, and | 
keen ones too—and, among them, that of perpetu- | 
ally feeling their better selves overlooked in the | 
homage paid to an adventitious gift, is an unfailing 

humi'iation to a delicate mind. 

Upon the whole, we are inclined to think that 
the most really enviable partaker of musical felicity, 
the one in whom the pleasure is most pure for 
himself, and least selfish for others, is he who has 
no stake of vanity or anxiety in the matter—but 
who sits at overture, symphony, or chorus with 
closed eyes and swimming senses—brightens at 
major keys, saddens at minors—smiles at modula- 
tions, he knows not why—and then goes forth to 
his work next morning with steady hand and placid 
brow, while ever and anon the irrepressible echoes 
of past sounds break forth over desk or counter 
into jocund or plaintive hummings, as if the mem- 
ory were rejoicing too much in her sweet thefts 
to be able to conceal them. Happy hummings 
these for wife or sister, to whose voice or piano he 
is forever a petitioner for pleasures it is a pleasure 
to give, and who lead him with ‘‘ that exquisite 
bit of Beethoven’’ as with a silken string. 

We should hardly say that an ear for melody 
is the highest criterion of a taste for music. It 
sets heads wagging, and feet tapping—sends the 
ploughman whistling forth, and takes many a stall] 
at the opera; but we suspect it is rather the love 
of harmony which is the real divining-rod of the 
latent treasures of deep musical feeling. Grétry 
danced when a child to the sound of dropping 
water, foreshowing perhaps in this the light char- 
acter of his taste and compositions ; but Mozart, 
who, it is well known, when an infant of only three 
years old, would strike thirds on the clavichord 
and incline his little head, smiling to the harmony 
of the vibrations. Nothing proves more strongly 





the angelic purity of music than the very tender 
age at which the mind declares for it. No art 
has had such early proficients, and such eager 
volunteers, and no art has so surely performed in 
manhood what it promised in infancy. All the 
greatest musicians—Handel, Haydn, Bach, Mo- 
zart, Mendelssohn, (it seems not Beethoven, how- 
ever)—were infant prodigies. There seems to be 
nothing to dread in prematureness of musical 
development—it grows with the growth and 
strengthens with the strengthin natural concord ; 
when we see a child picking out airs on a piano, 
or silent at a concert, we may rejoice in our 
hearts. 

It is difficult to imagine how a Greek child 
could ever evince its natural predilection for music 
—those two chief elements of the art which test 
the highest and the lowest grade of musical ineli- 
nation, time and harmony, being alike unknown to 
them. The whole Greek world, it would seem, 
and many centuries of the Christian, never ad- 
vanced so far even as the knowledge of those har- 
monious thirds which the little Mozart instinctively 
enjoyed. We seek in vain for any indications of 
that which we feel to be the real nature of music 
and its purpose as regards the human heart. They 
either used it outwardly as a mere sing-song en- 
hancement of that luxurious pleasure which all 
Orientals take in story-telling or verse-reciting, or 
they sought for it inwardly as an abstract thing 
on which to try their powers of thought, and not 
their springs of emotion. They ascertained the 
existence of a deep science in music before they 
suspected a deeper instinct. They studied her 
grammar before they knew her speech. Instead 
of combining her tones in fulness of harmony, 
they split them into divisions incognizable to our 
modern ears. They loaded her with a complex 
itheory in which no indication of a right system 
ean be traced; and then made her over to the 
study of philosophers and the performance of 
poets, without suspecting that there was a realm 
yet undiscovered independent of both. To define 
what ancient music was, seems, by the confession 
of all who know anything of modern, to be as 
hopeless as it is a thankless task. To living ears 
there is more real music to be found in the first 
organ tune that strikes up under our windows 
than in all the fragments of soft. Lydian measures 
that have been deciphered. 

It would be absurd, however, to measure the 
void occasioned among the people of ancient 
Greece by the absence—even if total—of real music 
—by that which would ensue under the same cir- 
cumstances to us. What void could there be 
with such a language as theirs, which held music, 
as it were, in too close an embrace for her to have 
any independent actiont Had there been less 
melody in their speech and verse, there would 
have been more room for music as a separate art. 
Music and poetry seem in some combination or 
proportion to have supplied a certain measure of 
enjoyment to every cultivated people; but where 
poetry itself had such power as with the Greeks, 
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it may justly be supposed that what we call music 
would not be missed. In the most glowing days 
of Ttalian poetic imagination there was, compara- 
tively speaking, no music; and even the best 
itusic of modern Italy has never been able to dis- 
engage itself from the sweet melody of its lan- 
guage—they have flowed together in natural af- 
finity—the word Addio is a song in itself. Only 
in that nation where the language is hardly 
musical enough even to be spoken, has music raised 
her voice independently ; and how exquisitely! 
Whether this theory be true or not, however, it is 
certain that ‘‘in the isles of Greece where Sappho 
loved and sung,” that which we now call music 
was so unknown, that were old Timotheus to rise 
from the dead we imagine no change or develop- 
ment in modern civilization could astonish him so 
much as that in the art of music. He would be 
delighted with our post-office—interested in our 
railroads—ashamed of our oratory—horrified at 
our public buildings, but dumbfounded at our musi- 
cal festivals. 

The most ingenious theory we have met with 
on the subject of Greek music is that propound- 
ed in Dr. Moseley’s few pages. Taking into con- 
sideration the total disparity between the effect of 
the ancient specimens of melody, when transposed 
into our modes of notation and performance, and 
that so enthusiastically commented on by contem- 
porary writers, this gentleman has sought for an 
explanation of the riddle in a manner of execution 
dependent entirely on the rules of rhythm and 
quantity. The choruses of A®schylus and Soph- 
ocles he found, upon examination, to be divisible 
into lines of seven syllables each. Coupling this 
with the fact of there being seven notes in the 
Greek Diatonic scale, and seven alternate singers 
of Strophe and Antistrophe, he has come to the 
conclusion that the music of the Greek chorus, 
like that of the Russian horn-band of the present 
day, might probably be performed on the principle 
of a note to each person ; thus producing an effect 
of which, under any other circumstances, the 
meagre skeletons of melody that have been handed 
down would give no idea. The theory is curious, 
and might be met by an inquiry into the origin 
of that peculiar horn-music—belonging as it does 
to a country where nothing truly national goes 
back less than a thousand years, and where the 
earliest form of ritual music is preserved as strictly 
in the commonest church as it is in the pope’s 
chapel itself. Many will superficially attribute it 
to that simple relation of master and slave which 
may degrade a man to a mere note, or any other 
form of the cipher it pleases; but we are not dis- 
posed to look upon it in that light. Setting aside 
the circumstance that the idea was too ingenious 
to have proceeded from any Russian ezar or boyar 
before the time of Catherine the Great, in whose 
reign the Russian horn-musie was well known, we 
must own that we see no degradation in it at all. 
The man of one note has as much to do, to say 
the least, as many a brother horn in our orchestra, 
who patiently bides his time through intervals of 
fifty bars, and far more scope for his sense of time 
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and expression—in which the proficiency of the 
Russian hornist is marvellous. His instrument 
may have but one note, but so have others, and 
his note has the merit of being indispensable to the 
piece. If DorG be ill all are stopped. The 
case, however, of the Greek chorister is not 
strictly parallel. According to this hypothesis he 
represents not only one note, but one syllable ; 
and, in a people whose instincts for poetical ac- 
cent were so acute that they compelled even that 
of music to bow before them, it is difficult to 
imagine how such a division of labor could produce 
the requisite effect. 

At all events it may safely be accepted that to 
the development of that art which charms moderii 
ears and hearts, all the labors of Greek musicians 
never contributed one iota; but, on the contrary, 
greatly clogged its progress—everywhere raising 
up before the timid gropers after musica! truth a 
wall of false theory which they had not the cour- 
age to pull down. We are apt, and no wonder, 
to look upon the Greeks as more than men in mat- 
ters of art. It is as well that painted statues and 
enharmonic intervals remain to prove their fallibil- 
ity. Mr. Kiesewetter opens his history with a 
decided repudiation of their musical services :— 


It is a preconceived and deeply-rooted opinion 
that our present music has been perfected upon that 
of the Greeks, and that it is only a further continu- 
ation of the same. Authors, even of our own 
times, talk of the revival of ancient music in the 
middle ages. ‘Trye, there was a period when the 
music of the Christian West sought counsel with 
that of the heathen East, and the decisions of Greek 
writers were looked upon as the source of all true- 
musical inspiration; but the fact is that the later 
music only prospered in proportion as she disen- 
gaged herself from the earlier, and then first attained 
a certain degree of perfection when she had suc- 
ceeded in throwing off the last fetters, real or con- 
ventional, of old Hellenic doctrine. There had 
been long nothing further in common between them 
but the mere fundamental elements of tone and 
sound. Even had ancient Greece continued to ex- 
ist for two thousand years more, no music, in any 
way analogous to ours, could possibly have pro- 
ceeded from her. The systems in which the art 
was bound, the purposes for which she was used, 
the very laws of the state regarding her, offered 
unconquerable impediments to her development. 
The o!d Greek music perished in its infancy, an in- 
teresting child, but one predestined never to arrive 
at maturity. For the human race her fall was no 
loss. 


The first few centuries of the Christian era 
have transmitted no sounds to posterity. We 
know nothing of the low chanting which echoed 
in the catacombs of Rome; which Constantine 
listened to, and which St. Ambrose reformed. 
We have no idea on what the beautiful musical 
tradition of St. Cecilia was founded. There is no 
proving whether the music of the day was bor- 
rowed from the choruses of the idolatrous Greek 
or the hymns of the unbelieving Jew, or whether, in 
the exclusiveness of early Christian feeling, it was 
independent of both. Not till the end of the sixth 
century is the silence broken with the Gregorian 
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chants, which rise up from the vast profound of 
the past like solemn heralds of a dawning world 
of sound—pure, solemn, and expressionless—like 
those awful heads of angels and archangels we dis- 
cover sometimes in rude fresco beneath the richer 
coloring and suppler forms of a later day. It was 
these chants, it may be supposed, given in the 
thrilling tones of young singing boys, whom the | 
popes had already trained in their service, that 
inelted the great heart of Charlemagne when on a 
visit to Hadrian I., and caused the importation of 
the antiphonal books into the monasteries of middle 
Europe. 

But the course of true music was not to run 
smooth. It lay too deep at the human heart not 
ww be subjected to every human caprice. Strange 
theories of concord were propounded and laid 
down by old monks, themselves probably hard of 
hearing, which, if ever performed in presence 
of their brethren, must have made them bless the 
thickness of their cowls. No convent penance, 
Mr. Kiesewetter remarks, could have exceeded 
that ‘‘ sweet commixture of sounds’? compounded 
of consecutive fourths and fifths, which good Thi- 
baldus, who died 930, so complacently announces 
in his ** Organum.”’ We listen to the specimens 
he gives with that contraction of the brow and 
wincing of the nerves with which we see a child 
place a pencil upright on a slate, and know what 
must ensue befere we can prevent it. “This ingen- 
ious discord was partly the result of a revived 
respect for the doctrines of Boethius—a disciple 
of the Greek theory of music, in the fourth cen- 
tury, who unfortunately suffered martyrdom after 
he had written those commentaries which have 
been the curse of all musicians, instead of before ; 
and also partly from the state of the times. We 
might be tempted to ask how such a perversion of 
the common use of what is called ear could have 
occurred ; but we must remember that the science 


‘ 4 
we were boasting of a few pages back, has here 


to be taken into consideration. If musie united 
the double importance of an art and a science too, 
she-had to straggle with the difficulties and vicis- 
situdes of each. As an art she had very little 


measure to be analogous with that of poetry, 
While learned men, in the silence and abstraction 
of their closets, were perverting her from a pleas- 
ure to a problem, occasionally sending forth some 
discordant torso of sound, laboriously fabricated all 
wrong upon the profoundest theories of right, a wild 
growth of sweet sounds had sprung up spontaneous- 
ly in the world without, which, casting off all doc- 
trines, and trusting only to a native sense of what 
was pleasing, spoke the vulgar tongue intelligible 
to all ears. It was the troubadours who first di- 
rected music in the way she should go, as the 
expression of all those feelings which belong to 
romance—it was they who released her from the 
tyranny of schools, from the uncongenial fellow- 
ship of chemistry, logic, and the black art, and 
the tedious homage of pedantic old monks, with 
cold hearts and cracked voices. It is true they 
knew nothing of the monochord or tetrachord, save 
what all musical ears know without being aware 
of it. They had never studied the law of vibra- 
tions—-nor looked into Boethius or Thibaldus ; but 
they followed the art with instinct of heart and 
ear, wooed her with skill of finger and voice, and 
devoted her to the service of the gentle and fair, 
who were satisfied with ‘* des mots bien trouvés et 
des sons bien chantés,’’ and never troubled their 
heads about any theory of sound. Meagre as is 
the music of the troubadours’ songs, we feel that 
they contain the germ of that which the Greeks 
never sought after, and the convent never suspect- 
ed. In the specimens Burney gives of the Chan- 
son de Roland and the Complaint of the Chatelain 
de Courcy, indications both of military fire and 
lover-like pathos are to be traced; and in a song 
by Thibaut, king of minstrels and of Navarre, 
there is a passage upon the words ‘‘ et pleurs, et 
plains, et soupirs,’’ which, even at this day, a 
young lady with long curls would be requested to 
repeat. 

The world was now fairly possessed with the 
sweet infection. The stream of melody flowed 
steadily on, to be joined in due time by those 
mighty tributaries of measure, harmony, invention, 
modulation, pathos, and grace, which have swelled 





chance till. her science was defined, and as a 


science she had to run the gauntlet of the same | 


tedious scholastic absurdities which accompanied 
the course of all knowledge in those days. Theo- 


ries were her bane, as they have been the bane of | 


every system of ethics and physics. Even the 
celebrated Guido of the eleventh century, whose 
name has come down to us as one of the early | 


it to that fulness of tide all civilized Europe now 
| rejoices in. 

/ The church, meanwhile, true to her conserva- 
ive system, took no note of the changes in mu- 
sical feeling that were going on without her walls 
|—till about a hundred years later, at the begin- 
‘ning of the fourteenth century, she discovered that 
a nightingale, not acuckoo, had been surreptitious- 


musical fathers, seems to our ears to have done ly fostered in her holy nest—to the great scandal 


but little rewards developing the pleasing proper-| of the venerable fathers, 


who are checked at the 


ties of the art—for though he invented the sol fa, | introduction into the service of such rapid notes as 
or the art of solmisation, and is said, like another ‘the semibreve and the minim, and rather ungra- 


Mainzer, to have taught Pope John XX. to read | 


music in one lesson, yet the harmonies thus admit- | that of a hiccup! 


ted to the pontifical ears were such as any of Mr. 


ciously compare the effect of an appoggiatura to 
There was nothing, however, 


hes excite their alarm ; far from indulging in any 


Mainzer’s fifteen hundred lutle choristers, if all | _ wanderings, Music had sown her wild oats, and 


accounts of them be true, would have repudiated | was now ready to go to school. 


in one grand unison of horror. 


She had felt 
| what she could do, “en like all children of true 


The history of music was destined in some | | promise, was anxious to strengthen her powers on 
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the basis of correct knowledge. The sense of 
harmony, or the mingling together of two or more 
voices, had given rise to the science of counter- 
point, or the art of arranging sounds correctly, and 
this again developed fresh secrets in harmony, till, 
in the stiff, timid, and ingenious fugues of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, we feel that the art 
is going through those careful exercises which 
alone could give her a solid foundation. Kyries, 
Sanctuses, and Te Deums now rise up before us 
like the early pictures of the virgin and saints, all 
breathing a certain purity and austere grace, and 
ali marked with that imperfection which naturally 
belongs to the ecclesiastical modes or keys of the 
day—and yet an imperfection which gave them 
a kind of solemn beauty, as if they were too holy 
to stoop to please. The secular music partook 
of the same rigidity—invention was held in sus- 
pense, whilst principles were being established ; 
any meagre traditional melody serving to arrange 
in harmony, as any sentence does to decline in 
grammar, till the music that kings and nobles 
** called for,’’ as the old dramatic phrase goes, was 
such as one wonders how they could possibly take 
any pleasure in. 

Music having thus become again rather an exer- 
cise of study and patience, and this time on the 
right road, than a test of melodious gifts, was more 
cultivated as a necessary portion of a gentleman's 
education than it has ever been since ; for though 
its difficulties were never drier, they were of a 
kind any head could overcome. There is that too 
in the nature of correct harmony which suffices to 
give pleasure to the mind independent of any ex- 
ertion of invention, as any skilful combination of 
colors gives delight to the eye independent of all 
subject. Charles V. studied music, as well as 
Henry VIII., whose well-known motett ‘‘ Quam 
pulera est’’ is still occasionally performed at West- 
minster Abbey, and is not, as Burney says, ‘too 
masterly or clear for the production of a royal 
dilettante.’’ The composers of Queen Elizabeth's 
time may be considered as the best examples of 
the use and beauty of the art of counterpoint. 
Thei: ideas move easily and naturally within its 
limits, and as we listen to the sober harmonies, 
though involved mechanism, of the anthems of 
that day—presented to us, however, we must re- 
member, with full organ accompaniments and other 
improvements—our ears are pleased and satisfied, 
not so much from any real sympathy with this 
species of composition as from the sense of its 
being something perfect of its kind. We feel 
“Tingrat chef-d’euvre d'un bon harmoniste,’’ as 
Rousseau unjustly calls the fugue, to be the archi- 
tecture of music. We follow the streams of sound 
as they meet and cross in stiff regular forms, as 
we do the ribs of a groined roof, feeling how each 
gives equal strength and support while separated, 
and all return again into the firm tonic chord, as 
into a massive perpendicular shaft. 

The instramental compositions of that day are 
not so interesting, in some measure, because we 
hear them performed more strictly in their original 
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forms ; we want “‘ the pealing organ’’ and “ full- 
voiced choir below’? to enhance their slender at- 
tractions. The pieces for keyed instruments to 
be found in Queen Elizabeth's Virginal Book 
show only that habit of complication and contriv- 
ance acquired in writing for several voices, which 
was out of place in a different sphere of expres- 
sion—overloading the old airs, which they still 
chose as themes rather than be at the trouble of 
inventing new ones, with dry unmeaning intrica- 
cies—and cramping the fingers with such a crowd 
of clumsy difficulties as her maiden majesty could 
have had no chance of overcoming unless she had 
abdicated on purpose. And not even then—ac- 
cording to the account of Signora Margarita, wife 
of Dr. Pepusch, to whom the Virginal Book be- 
longed :—for she, after her own abdication of the 
English stage, spent great part of her life in try- 
ing to master the first piece in the volume, and 
failed. Whether the disciples of Liszt and Thal- 
berg, who climb the mountains and plunge the 
deeps with a hardihood and celerity which old 
Drs. Bull and Bird never dreamt of, even in a 
nightmare, would find these compositions the same 
pieces de résistance, we know not: but it is more 
than probable they would ; for variety and scope, 
instead of increasing difficulties, have eased them, 
and there is no performer who does not know that 
the navigation of a few close crusty notes is a far 
greater test of skill than all the voyages to the 
North and South Poles that can be executed in 
the open sea of an eight-octaved modern piano. 

The Reformation cannot be said in any way to 
have materially influenced the progress of music, 
which took the same course in England for about 
a hundred and fifty years after it as in Italy. The 
preservation of the church in England saved us 
from that total degradation of the art and ques- 
tionable benefit to religion which some reformers 
placed among the chief conditions of their wor- 
ship. The fashion of singing the Psalms pre- 
vailed nowhere more than in France ; and at the 
very time that pious people were objecting to the 
fantastic and inappropriate style of sacred music 
which had obtained in our church, the Council of 
Trent were protesting against the same in that of 
Rome, and—but for the interposition of Palestri- 
na’s genius—might have cut off one of her chief 
sources of edifying enthralment. 

In truth, the art of contrapuntal harmony had 
fulfilled its mission—and in those complicated ef- 
forts at effect which at this time pressed it beyond 
its legitimate powers, a struggling sense of inven- 
tion may be traced. The only way to keep up 
the purity of the sacred style was to give the 
growing feeling for music freedom elsewhere ; ac- 
cordingly, counterpoint stepped out of the church 
into the world in the form of the madrigal, which 
was first transplanted from Italy, and immediately 
fastened itself upon the English taste. From this 
foreign root sprang up again a number of native 
varieties in the cheerful race of round, catch, and 
glee, all exercising real science in their composi- 
tion, and satisfying at the same time the conceit- 
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loving humor of the times. But we must not | 
overlook the better reason which made this epe- | 
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their voices were silenced in early and bloody 
graves, there were others who followed to sing 
cies of music popular among our forefathers, and | their songs, if not their fates. 


We need only re- 


we trust will keep it so among our descendants. | member Milton to be sure that there were voices 
It agreed with the domestic habits which have | then, as now— 


ever characterized old England. It suited that | 
best of all clubs—a large family party ; it was | 
welcome to that best of all earthly abodes—a 
good old country-house. Father and mother, 
brothers and sisters, could all take a part in this 
domestic chorus ; and on joyous occasions, when 
sons returned to the paternal mansion, and mar- 
ried danghters met again beneath the roof from 
which they had gone forth, the old glee-book was 
pulled out and spread on their knees, and long- 
separated voices mingled again in ‘‘ hey-down a- 
down,”’ or perhaps in a solemn Latin canon. Who 
has not experienced the beautiful moral of this 
class of music, when, by the request of some re- 
vered elder in the family, the modern Italian trio 
or quartet—beautiful as it is—has been forsaken 
for some old English glee, and a voice feeble and 
low, but sweet and true, has chimed plaintively 
in; while, in the silence that followed, both age 
and youth have felt that there was something in 
such music which ‘linked each to each in natural 
piety ¢”” 

It is pleasant to turn over the leaves of such an 
old collection, and muse on their words of deep 
national significance. There is a regular declara- 
tion of English rights and principles in them, with 
their sound piety, broad fun, perfect liberty of 
speech, and capital eating and drinking. One 
may look upon them as a stronghold of moral as 
well as musical principles during that gloomy in- 
terregnum when the enemy of all sweet sounds— 
puritanism—triumphed in the land, and when the 
psalms of David were raised by a perverse gener- 
ation rather as songs of revolutionary ferocity and 
rebellious self-conceit than as expressions of prayer 
and praise. The most valuable collections of 
*‘ catches, rounds, and canons, for three and four 
voices,’ were cautiously circulated during the 
Protectorate ; and deep in the retirement of many 
such a house as Woodstock the prayers for the 
Restoration and the practice of ‘‘ profane music’’ 


Such as the melting soul do pierce 
In notes with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out— 


voices which, like that of the lady in ‘*‘ Comus’’— 


Rose like a stream of rich distilled perfumes, 
And stole upon the air— 


voices, according to Dryden— 


So great, so small, yet in so sweet a note, 
It seemed the music melted in the throat. 


What they sung we know not: beautiful things, 
we are convinced ; but which, as the irregular 
offspring of the art, have found no place in its 
great genealogical tree. 

The human voice only advanced nearer and 
nearer to its right sphere as the gradual growth 
of instruments below it drove it out of the subor- 
dinate place it had occupied for them. Hitherto 
the range of musical instruments had been con- 
fined to such as only accompanied the voice, and 
that in strictest unison, as the lute and the viol ; 
or such as drowned it in noise, as the drum and 
trumpet. But now that wonderful mechanical 
factotum, which was, above all others, to emulate 
the gift of the human voice—to give as much de- 
light and almost as much pain—we mean the vio- 
lin—was beginning to show promise of its exquis- 
ite power of wordless expression. In imitation 
of Louis XIV., Charles I. had brought over a 
band of four-and-twenty fiddlers, at the head of 
which was one Baltzar, a Lubecker, the Paganini 
of the day, who played so wonderfully that sharp 
Anthony & Wood stooped down and looked at his 
feet, ‘‘to see whether he had a huff on ;”— 
though the supernatural consisted in only running 
a scale up to the finger-board and down again, 
‘* with great alacritie and in very good time, the 
like of which had never been heard in England 
before.’’ Altogether the Restoration was a great 





were kept up together. 

In this stage there would seem io have been no 
scope or use for the powers and beauties of a sin- 
gle voice. As the human voice was the first of 
all instruments, so the early composers appear to 
have availed themselves of it only as such, per- 
forming their pieces literally upon it, without any 


epoch for the advance of English music. New 
| organs were built, old composers held up their 
‘heads, anthems and Te Deums emerged from 
| their hiding-places, and the cathedral service was 
| restored in all its contrapuntal severity. But, in 


Dr. Tudway’s words, ‘* His majesty, who was a 


| brisk and airy prince, coming to the throne in the 


reference to its intrinsic qualities of expression. | flower and vigor of his age, was, if one may so 
But we need not search history to be sure that | say, tired with the grave and solemn way which 
the gift of an exquisite voice could never have |had been established by Tallis, Bird, and others ; 
left its errand unfulfilled ; that hearts could never |—ordered the composers of his chapel to add 
have remained deaf to the beauties of a rich bass symphonies, &c., with instruments to their an- 
or liquid soprano, or to the still more moving ‘thems ; and thereupon established a select num- 
speech of those two other voices the alto and ten- ber of his private music to play the symphony and 
or, which, in their deep pathos and full sweetness, | Fitornello which he had appointed. The old mas- 
seem each to have stolen their highest charm from | ters,”’ he adds, “‘ hardly knew how to comport 
the other. We may be sure that Rizzio and Chat- | themselves to such new-fangled ways,’’ and con- 
elard were both beautiful singers, and that when | tinued to work on in the old fetters; but the num- 
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ber of young and excellent composers who sprang 
up—the most distinguished of them boys of the 
Chapel Royal—showed how much the king's 
taste was in unison with that of the rising gener- 
ation. The alteration in chamber music was no 
less important. His majesty’s banishment had 
made him acquainted with the first lispings of 
those sounds which were subsequently to mellow 
into the modern opera. He loved the music of 
Lulli; he had acquired a conception of a certain 
grace and expression in tones befitting the words 
they were to depict; he wanted something to 
which he could beat time; in short, the merry 
monarch loved a dune, and small blame to him, 
but this was the last thing the old school ever 
thought of. The musie of Matthew Locke's 
‘** Macbeth” is an excellent apology for his great 
patron, the ‘* airy prince ;"* and though it scarcely 
exceeds the range of two octaves, nor the meas- 
ure of a minim and crotchet, will still set every 
grey head or elderly bonnet in a hall wagging 
with pleasure. 

But the real and substantial reasons for this 
step in music are, as we have hinted, not so much 
to be found in the schools of composers and ears 
of princes as in the improvement of instruments. 
The experiment of doubling the parts by accom- 
panying the voices in a madrigal or glee with an 
equal number of instruments, each in unison, of 
course, with its vocal partner, led to the discovery 
that the instruments expressed the music quite as 
The 
four voices accordingly became the 
This opened the 


well without the singers as with them. 
song for 
quartet for four instruments. 
way to all concerted music, and concerted music 


gradually filled the orchestra. But though the 
close partnership of instrument and voice in unison 
was thus dissolved, it was formed again imme- 
diately on more advantageous principles. 
ments began to be made use of not merely to swell 
the volume of sound, but to increase the beauty 
of the harmony. A trio, duet, or even solo, thus 
sustained, or, as the natural and technical word is, 
accompanied, was found to produce an effect grate- 
ful to all musical ears. ‘The voice was thus set 
free to avail itself of its great human prerogative 
—the expression of words—and in this lay the 
germ of all dramatic music. 
provinces of the art, which it had been the labor 
ef generations to establish, at all endangered, but, 
on the contrary, immeasurably benefited by these 
changes. The improvements on the organ had, 
indeed, mainly contributed to them, but while, in 
its own unrivalled majesty of combined and sus- 
tained notes, it at once did the work of a whole 
choir of human voices, it provided a far statelier 
home, and the only natural one, for the utmost 
efforts of the fugue. 

The first idea of the monody or single accom- 
panied song is said to have originated in the last 
lingering reverence for the name of Greek music. 
It was at the house of Giovanni Bardi, Conte di 
Vernio, in Florence, where the chief literati of the 
day, about 1590, were accustomed to assemble, 


Instru- | 
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that the nature of Greek art, and the possibility 
of reviving its dramatic effect, were frequently 
discussed. These conversations made a profound 
impression on the mind of Vineenzio Galileo, 
father of the astronomer, and himself a distin- 
guished musician; so much so, that he was 
induced to arrange a scene from Dante for the 
compass of his own voice, with an accompaniment 
for the lute. The experiment was received with 
great applause ; other musicians hailed the idea ; 
some applied it tosacred music—some to secular ; 
and in the same year, 1600, the first oratorio, 
L’ Anima e il Corpo, composed by Emilio di 
Cavaliere, was performed at Rome, and the first 
opera, Euridice, by Peri and Caccini, was per- 
formed at Florence. Thus, after the world had 
been for centuries misled by the false theory of 
Greek music, its true idea, we are assured, made 
due atonement by at last pointing the way to the 
highest intentions of the art. We confess, how- 
ever, that we have our doubts about giving it all 
this honor. Music was just then seeking for 
fresh food, and could hardly have overlooked that 
which the emotions of every heart suggested. 
The revival, if any, was just as probably that 
of the spirit of the troubadours, which, after 
having been at a careful school for four centuries 
or so, now returned endued with all the resources 
of a sound science. Vincenzio Galileo, we fancy, 
would have sung a scene from Dante to the music 
of his Jute, whether Greek dramatic art had been 
discussed in his presence or not, for the time was 
come for this order of music to arise. At all 
events the true electric spark was kindled, it mat- 
ters not from what natural or accidental heat, and 
that in the passion-charged atmosphere of Italy ; 
and in Venice alone, between the years 1637 and 
| 1700, according to Mr. Kiesewetter, no less than 
seven theatres were built, and 357 different operas 
| performed, 

| But in accepting that magic word Opera, we 
| must separate it from most of those accessory 
| ideas which now follow in its train, till the art 
itself is hardly seen for the halo which surrounds 
\it. There was little of that voeal skill and dra- 
matic power with which rival performers are now 
competing before rival courts; there was little of 





Nor were the severer | that varie¢ fulness in the music in which every 
passion of the heart now finds some echo; on the 


contrary, an old opera, with its ‘* dialogue psalm- 
odisé,”’ as the French describe it, with its airs, 
few and far between, accompanied solely by a 
meagre bass, with a so-called ritornell played by 
violins between the parts, and a chorus at the end, 
was a kind of thing which required a previous 
course of counterpoint to give it a relish. As to 
the dramatic effect, we may guess what that must 
have been, when, so late as the last century, 
Italian and English performers repeated their parts 
in the same opera in their respective languages. 
Such as the opera was, however, it was as mach 
as the heads of the day could stand. It is not the 
music but the enthusiasm it excited we must com- 





pare, and this was as much in Lulli’s time as in 
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Rossini’s, and more still, if it be true that the 
audience used spontaneously to join the performers 
in singing the choruses. 

Music had now begun to feel her own powers. 
Her whole mission upon earth as an expression of 
the feelings and the fancy, which had hitherto 
been mysteriously kept in the background till the 
code of her actual principles had been laid down, 
was now clear to her comprehension. Hitherto 
words had been considered as the necessary inter- 
preters of what sounds meant; now sound began 
to tel! its own tale, as the language of the soul 
itself—something that all nations were to under- 
stand alike, ‘* car celle qui sait exprimer la nature 
est de toutes les nations.”’ Each walk of art now 
sent forth its musical ambassadors, commissioned 
to treat with every mood of the human heart. 
Monteverde, Carissimi, and Stradella, in Italy, 
opened fresh veins of treasure in dramatic art; 
Alessandro, Scarlatti, and Lotti improved on 


their steps ; Gasparini and the patrician Marcello | 





added softer graces to church composition ; Fres- | 


cobaldi exalted the organ; Corelli endowed the 
siolin; Lulli, Rameau, and Grétry, with their 


ballet-like melodies, successively seized upon the | 


national characteristics of French taste ; Domenico 
Scarlatti and Sebastian Bach, with 


muscle of musical invention. The German Hasse 
was adopted by the Italians—the German Gluck 
was adored by the Parisians—in England Purcell 


had opened, and Handel's mighty tread took up 
where his lighter step left off—while, for the 
whole musical world at large, the coming of 
Haydn announced that of Mozart, as the song 
of the redstart shows that the nightingale is near. 

It is not our intention to pretend to follow the 
genealogy of musical progress any further. Its 
generations tread now too closely on each other. 
The rulers and vice-rulers of the world of sound, 
voices and instruments, mingle and cross in too 
intricate a maze of mutual circulation and imita- 
tion; families and countries marry and intermarry 
too nearly, till, with the same principles to guide 
it, the same cipher to express it, and the same 
instruments to interpret it, it may be truly said 
that the literature of music exhibits some of the 
subtlest and deepest distinctions between country 
and country. 


their stern | 
gymnastic exercises, strengthened every joint and | 





| 


| 
In the nationalities of modern music—and by | | passed over them. 


modern we mean the best, for the meridian of the | indulged in an enthusiasm which cannot lead us 


great masters is but just past—we are aware that | astray—of having tasted a pleasure which is not 


our own land dees not take a distinguished part. | 
But if, since the early death of Purcell, England is distinctly promised to be translated with us 


has produced but few native composers of emi-| from earth to heaven. 


| factor to them as Handel has been to us? 
entered through the door which the Restoration | 
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find fairer hearing or better pay. We have been 
brought up, as Mr. Rogers says, ‘‘ in the religion 
of Handel.’”” Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven are 
household names among us. We have been 
learning to like the Italian opera for the last 150 
years at an insane cost. The English musical 
festivals have been the first in the world both in 
time and in excellence, and in them the finest 
achievements of Spohr and Mendelssohn have first 
found a hearing; while at the same time our 
solemn cathedral services have preserved the wor- 
ship of the beautiful English anthem, and some 
faithful club in every provincial town kept alive 
the practice of our native glee and madrigal. 
The English, it must be remembered, do that 
homage to the fire of Italy and the thought of 
Germany which neither does to the other. An 
lialian cannot appreciate the intellectual depths 
of a German symphony; a German cannot follow 
the impetuous declamation of an Italian recitative. 
Handel, in the mouths of most Italian singers, is 
clothed in a false costume ; and as for a thorough- 


| paced German female singer interpreting a solo of 


Rossini’s, we would as soon make it over to an 
English oysterwoman. 

We look with most pride on our national appre- 
ciation of Handel. We pensioned him as soon as 
he appeared, and kept him. The French starved 
poor Mozart, and dismissed him. Why should 
not the latter have become the same musical bene- 
Such 
encouragements are repaid a hundred fold into our 
bosoms. What adopted stranger ever deserved 
the gratitude of a whole people more than Handel 
does ours? What genius ever gave pleasure of a 
higher and purer kind to a larger humber of our 
countrymen than that of the mighty master has 
done, and is ever doing ’—for here alone his 
music is played as he intended it to be—here 
alone the tradition of his teaching has never been 
lost sight of—here alone, therefore, his power 
really tells. He lived long enough among us to 
become acquainted with the religious depths of 
genuine English feeling, and gave ita rich endow- 
ment and true echo. We feel, on returning from 
hearing the ‘* Messiah,’’ as if we had shaken off 
some of our dirt and dross—as if the world were 
not so much with us. Our hearts are elevated, 
and yet subdued, as if the glow of some good 
action or the grace of some noble principle had 
We are conscious of having 


of the forbidden tree, for it is the only one which 


Who is there, of any sound 


nence, we may be satisfied in remembering that | | musical taste, or fair musical opportunities, with 
she has adopted more than any other country. | | whom one or more of Handel's solemn sentences 
It may be said without presumption that in no of mixed musical and religious emphasis is not 
other respect is the national pride and prejudice | laid by among the sacred treasures of his memory, 


so utterly forgotten as in our taste for music ;| to refresh himself with when weary? 


Milton’s 


nowhere does the public ear embrace a wider | verse in the ‘* Christmas Hymn” seems a prophecy 
range of musical enjoyment and knowledge ; | Handel was sent to fulfil— 


nowhere do the various professors of musical art | 
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For if such holy song 
Enwrap our faney long, 
Time will run back and fetch the age of gold, 

And speckled vanity 

Will sicken soon and die, 
And leprous sin will melt from earthly mould ; 
And hell itself will pass away, 
And a her dolorous mansions to the peering 

ay. 


George III.’s enthusiastic love for Handel seems 
to us the second best example he set his people— 
his own righteous life being the first. We almost 
feel as if Handel's sacred music would have re- 
proved the French of infidelity, and enticed the 
Scotch from Presbyterianism; though perhaps 
the French crusade would have proved the more 
successful of the two, for of all the fancies of a 
fretful conscience which liberty of opinion has en- 
gendered, that which many excellent people enter- 
tain on the subject of sacred music seems to us the 
most perverse. It is useless arguing with those 
who mistake a total ignorance of the sacred things 
of art for a higher sense of the proprieties of re- 
ligion, and who, if they consistently follow up 
their own line of argument, must class Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, and indeed all those whose pow- 
ers have been of that high order which only the 
highest themes could expand, as so many dele- 
gates of Satan mysteriously permitted to entrap 
man to his fall through his loftiest instincts of 
beauty and reverence—as if, alas! he had not 
enough to ruin him without that. For those who 
forge the temptation are the real foes. There is 
no reasuning with those who think it wrong to be 
edified except when in actual worship, and wicked 
to praise God in any music but such as is ordinary 
enough for the whole congregation to join in. 
Human nature is a strange thing—never a greater 
puzzle perhaps than when it conscientiously ab- 
jures one of the few pure pleasures with which 
the hands of virtue are strengthened here below. 
The mistake consists in ever bringing such 
matters into the bondage of religious conscience, 
instead of leaving them to the liberty of mere 
feeling. At most, the objection can be but relative. 
“To him that esteemeth anything to be unclean, to 
him it is unclean’’—not to others; therefore let 
him not require the same abstinence from them. 
But we confess that we are not inclined to be so 
tolerant with that objection against the private 
character of the performers, which, in default of 
all real argument against the music, is so trium- 
phautly brought forward. We do not admit that 
the work is to be condemned in the workman, or 
the art in the artist. At the same time, if there 
be any line of life the members of which invariably 
give occasion for seandal, it is but natural and 
right that it should fall into disrepute. But 
this is not the case with music. Of course, if 
we employ foreigners, we must expect them to 
offend our canons of morality as much in the pro- 
fession of music as in any other calling. But this 


does not apply to our sacred performances. 
There the parts are, with rare exceptions, filled 
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up by our own countrymen and countrywomen, 
who, as far as human judgment can decide, are as 
blameless in their lives and conduct as those who 
hear them, or those who do not. 

As regards the composers, we are unwilling to 
believe that any ever attempted to express the 
awful truths of sacred subjects without hearts at- 
tuned to the task they had undertaken. Handel 
was jealous when the bishops sent him words for 
anthems, as he felt it implied his ignorance of the 
Holy Scriptures. ‘I have read my Bible’’—said 
he—*‘ I shall choose for myself ;’’ and his selec- 
tion was better than theirs. Haydn wrote at the 
commencement of all his scores, ‘‘ In nomine dom- 
ini,’’ or ** Soli Deo Gloria ;’’ and at the end of 
them, ‘‘Laus Deo.’’ ‘‘ When I was occupied 
upon the Creation,’’ he says, ‘‘ always before I sat 
down to the piano I prayed to God with earnest- 
ness that he would enable me to praise him wor- 
thily.’’, We may perhaps damage this anecdote 
by adding that whenever he felt the ardor of his 
imagination decline, or was stopped by some in- 
superable difficulty, he rose from the pianoforte 
and began to run over his rosary—but it was a 
method, he says, which he never found to fail. 
Mozart composed his Requiem with the shadow 
of death upon him, feeling it to be a solemn duty 
which he must work while there was still life to 
fulfil; and who is there that can hear it without 
the sense of its sublimity being enhanced by the 
remembrance of its being the work of the dying 
for the dead? 

It is not possible to conceive that any religious 
compositions should exceed those of Handel in 
true sublimity. There is something which tells 
us that a majesty of music surpassing his is not to 
be heard in the flesh. We feel that the sculp- 
tured grandeur of his recitative fulfils our highest 
conception of Divine utterance—that there is that 
in some of his choruses which is almost too mighty 
for the weakness of man to express—as if those 
stupendous words ‘‘ Wonderful! Counsellor! The 
Prince of Peace !’’ could hardly be done justice to 
till the lips of angels and archangels had shouted 
them through the vast profound in his tremendous 
salvos of sound; and yet that, though the power 
of such passages might be magnified by heaven's 
millions, the% beauty could hardly be exalted. 
We feel in that awful chorus, ‘‘ And the glory of 
the Lord shall be revealed,’’ that those three 
magical notes which announce in claps of thunder 
“That all flesh—shall see—it, toge—ther,” 
might better belong to an order of ethereal beings, 
with wings, that they might rise spontaneous with 
the sounds, than to a miserable race who are 
merged in clay and chained to earth, though they 
feel they hardly stand upon it when they hear 
them. 

Mozart brings no such overpowering sensations. 
His music man can sing and listen to, and none 
but man. It is the very voice of humanity-—poor, 
prayerful, supplicating, wretched humanity, with 
folded hands and uplifted eyes—‘‘ Dona eis requiem 





—salve nos’’—the words have not more intensity 
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of prayer than the music. His Agnus Dei’s are 
wrung from full hearts, unable of themselves to 
help themselves. We feel it is music in sympathy 
with beings who know themselves to be fallen, and 
yet the heirs of immortality—that he has invented 
for his fellow-creatures another medium of appeal 
against the trials and temptations of this life—nay, 
that his music might be turned into an argument 
for purgatory itself, and tempt many to believe 
that it could help them beyond it. The distinction 
between Mozart and Handel is that given in Dry- 
den’s ode: the one raises a mortal up to heaven, 
the other brings an angel down. 

A whole Bridgewater treatise might have been 
not unworthily devoted to the wonderful varieties 
of keys alone, and their providential adaptation, as 
we may say without presumption, to the various 
moods of humanity. A composer is now helped 
so far forward on his road; the ground-color is 
ready laid which is to pervade his whole work. 
It is for him to choose between the daylight of a 
major key, or the soft twilight or murky gloom of 
the minor; to feel whether he wants the earnest, 
honest, grand matter of fact of the natural key, or 
the happy, fearless, youthful brightness of the key 
of G, or the soft luxuriant complaint, yet loving 
its sorrow, of A flat. He knows whether he re- 
quires the character of triumphant praise given by 
two sharps, as in the Hallelujah Chorus by Han- 
del, or the Sanctus and Hosanna of Mozart’s Re- 
quiem ;—or the wild demoniacal defiance of C 
minor, as in the allegro of the Freischttz overture ; 
or the enthusiastic gladness of four sharps, as in 
the song of Di Piacer ;—or the heart-chilling 
horror of G minor, as in Schubert's Erl King and 
all the Erl Kings that we have known. He 
knows what he is to choose for anxious fears, or 
lovers’ entreaties, or songs of liberty, or dead 
marches, or any occasion, in short, which lies 
within the province of music—though exceptions 
to these rules must occur to every amateur, in 
which the intense feeling of the composer seems 
to triumph over the natural expression of the key. 
That most solemn of all human compositions, the 
Dead,March in Saul, is not only in the full com- 
mon chord of the natural key, but modulates 
through the lively keys of G and D—a magnifi- 
cent device for implying the depth of the sorrow 
by the triumphant strength of the consolation. 
The andante to the Freischtitz overture, too, has a 
deep shade of melancholy over it, which we could 
hardly have supposed reconcilable with the natural 
key it is in. 

A change of key is the most powerful engine in 
the hands of a musician ; it is the lifting of a cur- 
tain, or the overshadowing of a cloud; it is the 
coolness of a deep forest after the heat of the 
plain ; it is the sudden hurling from the throne to 
the dungeon; it is the hope of life after the sen- 
tence of death ; every modulation is a surprise, a 
warning, a tantalizing to the heart. We cannot 
bear the monotony of one key long, even the most 
joyful— 





Prithee weep, May Lilian ; 
Gaiety without eclipse 
Wearieth me, May Lilian.— 


We long for “‘ a mournful muse, soft pity to in- 
fuse.” Nor can we bear perpetual modulation ; 
every mind instinctively feels this when, after fol- 
lowing a restless recitative from key to key, 
touching many but resting in none, till the ear 
seems to have lost all compass and rudder, the full 
dominant and tonic chord comes gratefully to the 
rescue, and leads us slowly and majestically into 
safe harbor. 

The varieties of time too, as far as they go, are 
as magical in their influence ; we look upon those 
mysterious ciphers standing at the entrance-door 
of every five-seated gallery of notes as so many 
constellations presiding over the tide of musical 
affairs—either a solid matronly figure, of an an- 
tique cast, raised on a square pedestal, and deal- 
ing out the measure of common time, or a fantas- 
tic elf, with high spiral cap, nodding good humor- 
edly to 3, or a mischievous urchin, with bright 
eyes, snapping his fingers and cracking his whip, 
as he hurries on the restless merriment of 7, or a 
dejected nymph with downcast looks, who drags 
her heavy robes dlong to the mournful tread of 59,. 
A sudden change of one of these signs of the mu- 
sical zodiac must act electrically upon all nerves ; 
every piece of dramatic imitation abounds with 
them. Our own Purcell was one of the earliest 
to avail himself of this resource, as he did of all 
which gave expression to music. The frequent 
change of time in his song of Mad Bess describes 
the unconnected thoughts of a mind unhinged, and 
Russel has adopted the same in his Maniac. 

Properly speaking, the whole science of music 
is a storehouse hung round with materials of ex- 
pression and imitation, for the use of the com- 
poser. It depends upon his instinctive feelings 
whether the object to which he devotes them lie 
within the legitimate province of music. Delu- 
sion in music, as in painting, is only the delight 
of the vulgar. We love the idea of the dance 
conveyed in a light tripping measure, or the sense 
of the fresh echoing greenwood given by pro- 
longed bugle-like tones; but when a man ex- 
pressly imitates the nightingale, we say with 
King Agesilaus, ‘‘ We have heard the nightingale 
herself.”” The mind feels the exceeding sorrow- 
fulness of the ‘‘ Lacrymosa’’ in the Requiem, the 
faltering tones of ‘‘ quare-sur-get,’’? which seem 
to remind the hearer that here the dying Mozart 
burst into tears ; our hearts sink as we hear how 
‘*the children of Israel sighed !—sighed!—sighed ! 
—by reason of the bondage ;’’ but we care not for 
the closest imitation of a sob given in the duet of 
the Gazza Ladra. 

The broad humor of the catch and glee family, 
as well as the practical buffoonery of the time, led 
to a great deal of burlesque imitative music, both 
in Germany and Italy, in the seventeenth century. 
The cackling of hens all on one note and ending 
with the fifth above, the mewing of rival cats in 
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nice chromatic order, with a staccato, of course, 
by way of a spit, were favorite pastimes of the 
severest German contrapuntists ; and even Mar- 
cello, the Pindar of Music, as he was called, has 
left two elaborate choruses, one for soprani, the 
other for contr’alti, which daa like sheep and mou 
like oxen. These were the avowed absurdities 
of men who liked occasionally to drop their robes 
of dignity ; but at all times the close power of 
imitation which music affords has been a danger- 
ous rock for the musician. Haydn in his finest 
music did not steer clear of it: one feels that the 
servile representations of the tiger's leaps, of the 
stag’s branching horns, of the pattering hail— 
(why he gave a pert staccato triplet accompani- 
ment to the rolling of ‘* awful thunders’’ is not so 
easily accounted for)—are so many blots on his 
glorious Creation. The verdure-clad fields, the 
purling of the ‘ limpid brook,” the mild light of 
the moon as she “ glides through silent night,” 
delight us not so much from the correctness of 
the musical image—for the same music would ex- 
press other words—as from the intrinsic sweetness 
of the melody, the exquisite song with which 
Haydn always overflows. But his “ rising sun 
with darting rays’’ is an utter failure: it is a 
watchman’s lantern striking down a dark alley, 
not the orb of day illuminating the earth. There 
is nothing in it of that ‘* majestic crescendo of Na- 
ture,’’ as Carl Maria von Weber has so musician- 
like expressed himself, and which he himself has 
rendered in his little-known music of the Preciosa, 
where we feel pile upon pile of heavy cloud to be 
slowly heaving and dispersing, while the majestic 
luminary ascends, almost laboriously, here and 
there tearing a rent through a veil of vapor with 
a thunderbolt bass note, till the whole earth is full 
of his glory. 

All dramatic music must be full of imitation ; 
herein lies its greatest charm and greatest snare. 
The notes must tell the incident as well as the 
text, often instead of it. The composer must 
give us his definite thoughts ; his skill lies be- 
tween defining them over much or over little ; it 
is his art so to treat the subject that you feel it is 


subservient to him, not he to that—making you | 


forget even the thing imitated in the resources it 
has developed. 
world is there than Handel’s Hailstone Chorus! 
It begins with the closest imitation. There are 
the single decided ominous notes, like the first 
heavy lumps of ice striking the earth in separate 
shots. They fall faster, yet still detached, when 
from a battery which we have felt hanging sus- 
pended above our heads, ‘*‘ down comes the del- 
uge of sonorous hail,’’ shattering everything be- 
fore it; and having thus raised the idea, he sus- 
tains it with such wonderful simplicity of means 
—the electric shouting of the choruses “ Fire! 
Hailstones !’’ only in strict unison—the burst of 
the storm changing only from quavers into semi- 
quavers—the awful smashing of the elements only 
the common chord of the key, and that the natur- 
al key—till we feel astonished how the mere rep- 








What grander example in the | 
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resentation of the rage of the elements should 
have given occasion for one of the grandest themes 
that musician ever composed 

There is a sense of sublimity conveyed by storms 
and tempests which, however frequently vulgarized 
by the mere tricks of performers, must ever make 
therm favorite subjects for audiences and composers, 
Even our old favorite, Steibelt’s Storm, in spite 
of strumming schoolroom associations, when the 
lightning used to break time, and come in at the 
wrong place, and then have to begin all over 
again, has a moral as well as a dramatic meaning 
which justifies our youthful predilections. It was 
not the noise and din of two handfuls of notes 
with all the pedals down, which juvenile amateurs 
declare to be ‘“‘ just like thunder,”’ but at which 
we felt inclined to stop our ears with an instinct 
of the profaneness of the likeness, and yet the 
contemptibility of the attempt; but it was the 
gradual lulling of the winds and hushing of aj! 
nature which preceded the crash, and then the 
clearing of the air after it, the tinkling of the 
rain-drops all sparkling with the light that is 
bursting out in the west, and finally that happy 
chorus of birds in the return of that gay chirping 
ritornel, in four sharps, which tells you that all is 
over and no harm done to any one. Beethoven's 
Tempest also, in his Pastoral Symphony—which, 
by-the-bye, is like Thomson’s Seasons set to mu- 
sic—is the grandest and most fearful of all storms, 
as M. Oulibichef says, ‘* which ever thunderec in 
the basses, whistled in the flutes, bellowed and 
blustered in the trumpets, and lightened and hailed 
in the violins ;’’ but who can resist the sweet en- 
chantment of those modulations, when the thunder 
is heard retreating in the distance, and timid sounds 
of inquiry rise up from leaf and flower, and birds 


‘answer, and steps emerge, and in a moment ‘* ‘tis 


beauty all, and grateful song around!’ The 
sternest conductor smiles involuntarily on his plat- 
form, and we grin to ourselves at our lonely p: 
ano. We should like every great musician to 
leave to the world his definition of a storm 

At the same time we own that it is not from 
any walk of imitative music, however enchanting 
that the highest musical pleasure can be derived 
It is not in the likeness of anything in the heavens 
above, or the earth beneath, or the waters under 
thesearth, that the highest musical capacity can be 
tried. It is not the dipping passage like a creste: 
wave in ‘“* The floods stood upright as an heap,” 
or the wandering of the notes in ‘All we like 
sheep have gone astray,’ in which Handel's in- 
tensest musical instinct is displayed ; for beautiful 
as are these passages, and full of imagery t 
eye and ear, they smack of a certain mechanica! 
contrivance ; but it is in the simple soothing pow- 
er of the first four bars of the first song in the 
“Messiah”? which descend like heavenly dew 
upon the heart, telling us that those divine words. 
‘‘ Comfort ye,’ are at hand. This we feel to be 
the indefinable province of expression, in which 
the composer has to draw solely upon his own in 
tense sympathies for the outward likeness of @ 
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thing which is felt and judged of only in the in- 
nermost depths of every heart. 

Not but what much of the truth of dramatic 
musical expression is copied from the natural dec- | 
Jamation of the human voice, and never was true | 
till Gluck adopted this as a model. his is why | 
the Italian recitative, derived as it is from a peo- | 
ple of so much violent passion, and pathos of ar- | 
ticulation, must ever be an uncongenial thing to | 
most ears unlearned in this land of quiet speech. | 
Most English minds dislike violent declamation ; | 
we object to it in our dwellings and in our pul- | 
pits; we shrink from it even in the rouths of | 
those foreigners to whom it is native; it stuns our 
ears and shocks our habits; we disapprove of such 
an outlay of passion on small occasions ; but let | 
us hear it where the subject is commensurate with | 
the vehemence—let us see Rachel in her Corinne 
or Phadre—and we at once understand the true 
source of all musical expression. We feel that 
this is the museca parlante that founded the opera 
—that every passion in the mouth of the true in- 
terpreter has its key and its time—that many of 
her passages only require a note struck here and 
there by the orchestra to convert them into recita- 
tive. Her ‘‘ Donne moi ton ceur, barbare,”’ 
pitched at the highest tones of her voice, (in an- 
swer to her brother, who urges her not to forget 
that she is a Roman,) though it rends our hearts, | 
does not take us by surprise, for we know it at 
once to be the natural music of such feelings. 
Her ‘* implacable Vénus !”’ hissed out pianissimo 
in the lowest alto tones, (in adjuration of the god- 
dess who is persecuting her,) comes home to us 
so closely in the truth of its expostulating despair 
that we forget even the falseness of the power to | 
whom it is addressed. The very name of Venus 
eannot disturb our sympathy. Intonation like this 
teaches us to follow the varied passions of such 
music as the Scena in the Freischtitz with greater 
intelligence of its matchless truth; we feel that 
the cantalile of all Mozart's opera airs is amena- | 
ble to this standard, and their immortality of 
beauty, their hold over our hearts through every | 
various fashion of music, only to be understood 
by it. 

But in all this the art has had a stated object | 
to fulfil, and we have sought for definite causes to | 
account for definite effects. Let us now ‘turn to | 
those pure musical ideas which give no account of | 
their meaning or origin, and need not to do it—to | 
that delicious German Ocean of the symphony and | 
the sonata—to those songs without words which | 
we find in every adagio and andante of Mozart | 
and Beethoven—far more, we must say, than in 
those dreamy creations, beautiful as they are, ex- 
pressly composed as such by Mendelssohn. These 
are the true independent forms of music, which | 
adhere to no given subject. and require us to ap- | 
proach them in no particular frame of feeling, but 
rather show the essential capacities of the muse | 








by having no object but her, and her alone. We 
do not want to know what a composer thought of | 


when he conceived a symphony. It pins us down 


|to one train of pleasure—whereas, if he is al- 
| lowed the free range of our fancy without any 
| preconceived idea which he must satisfy, he gives 
us a hundred. ‘There is a great pleasure in mere- 
ly watching Beethoven's art of conversation— 
how he wanders and strays, Coleridge like, from 
the path, loses himself apparently in strange sub- 


| jects and irrelevant ideas, till you wonder how he 


will ever find his way back to the original argu- 
ment. There is a peculiar delight in letting the 
scenery of one of his symphonies merely pass be- 
fore us, studying the dim Turner-like Jandscape 
from which objects and landmarks gradually 
emerge, feeling a strange modulation passing over 
the scene like a heavy cloud, the distant sunlight 
melodies still keeping their places, and showing 
the breadth of the ground by the slow pace at 
which they shift towards us. There is an infinite 
interest in following the mere wayward mechan- 
ism of his ideas—how they dart up a flight of 
steps, like children on forbidden ground, each 
time gaining a step higher and each time flung 
back—how they run the gauntlet of the whole 
orchestra, chased further and further by each in- 
strument in turn; are jostled, entangled, sepa- 
rated, and dispersed, and at length flung pitilessly 
beyond the confines of the musical scene. But 
wait: one soft bassoon link holds the cable, a 
timid clarionet fastens on, other voices beckon, 
more hands are held out, and in a moment the 
whole fleet of melody is brought back in triumph 
and received with huzzas. It is sufficiently amus- 
ing, too, to watch how he treats his instruments, 
how he at first gives them all fair play, then al- 
ternately seizes, torments, and disappoints them, 
ull they wax impatient, and one peeps .n here and 
another tries to get a footing there, and at first 
they are timid and then bold, and some grow fret- 
ful and others coquettish, and at length all deafen 
you with the clamor of their rival claims. There 
is varied pleasure in these and many other fantas- 
tic ideas which he conjures up—but there is quite 


/as much in sitting a passive recipient and giving 


yourself no account of your enjoyment at all. 

It is very interesting to know that in that mag- 
ical symphony of C minor, where those three mys- 
terious notes compose the ever-recurring theme, 
Beethoven was possessed by the idea of ‘* Fate 
knocking at the door,’’ but we are not sure that 
we should wish to have that black figure with its 
skeleton-hand always filling up the foreground of 
our thoughts. We never enjoyed that symphony 
more, than once under the impression that it rep- 
resented a military subject, and those inquiring 
notes seemed the out-posts reconnoitring. The 
mere leading idea of the composer is often utterly 
incommensurate with the beauty of the composi- 
tion. If, like the Frenchman, we ask Beethoven's 
Sonata in G, ‘‘ Sonate, que veux-tu *’’ it does not 
satisfy us to hear that it means a quarrel between 
husband and wife; that the plaintive, coquettish 
repartee of the passages is all recrimination and 
retort, and those naive three notes which end the 
last bar, the last word! No, pure wordless mu- 
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sic has too mysterious and unlimited a range for 
us to know precisely what it means. The actual 
idea from which it may have sprung is like the 
single seed at the root of a luxuriant many-head- 
ed flower, curious when found, but worthless. 
The ideas of the composer, like himself, often 
disappoint us. Rameau declared that he could 
set a Dutch newspaper to music. Haydn cared 
not how commonplace the idea might be which 
was given him to compose to. It matters not 
whether the depths of musical inspiration be 
stirred by a common pebble or a precious jewel ; 
at most, we can but judge of the gloom or sun- 
shine that is reflected on their surface. 

There is that in Beethoven's works which 
might well give credibility to the report of his 
being the son of Frederick the Great, and proba- 
bly led to it. This grand genius and crabbed ec- 
centric man never loved or trusted. He shut 
himself up with his music to be out of the way 
of his fellow-creatures. His deafness only gave 
him the excuse of being more morose. We hear 
this to a certain degree in his music. His instru- 
ments speak, but they do not speak like men. 
We listen to their discourse with exquisite de- 
light, but not with that high and complete sympa- 
thy which Mozart’s wordless speech gives. High 
as he is above us, Mozart is still always what we 
want and what we expect. There is a sense and 


method in all he does, a system pursued, a do- 
minion over himself, an adaptation to others, 


which our minds can comprehend. He is as in- 
tensely human in his instrumental as in his vocal 
music, and therefore always intelligible. Beetho- 
ven is perpetually taking us by surprise. We do 
not know that we have such sympathies till he 
appeals to them—he creates them first, and then 
satisfies them. He keeps our fancy in a perpetu- 
al flutter of wonder and ecstasy, but he rarely 
speaks direct to the common humanity between 
us. More delicious musical odes than his Long- 
ing Waltz, Hope Waltz, and Sorrow Waltz there 
cannot be, but they were so named for him. It 
may be questioned whether he ever expressly 
thought of these subjects. We never feel that 
he inspires the highest idea of all—the idea of 
religion. His ‘* Mount of Olives’’ is exquisite ; 
we are grateful for it as it is, but it might have 
been composed for an emperor’s name’s-day, only 
Beethoven would never have done such a civil 
thing. His grand ‘* Missa Solennis”’ is the most 
wonderful moving tableau of musical painting that 
was ever presented to outward ear and inward 
eye. Each part is appropriate in expression. 
The “ Kyrie Eleison’’ is a sweet Babel of suppli- 
cations ; the ‘* Gloria in Excelsis Deo’’ is a rap- 
turous ery; the quartette “ Et in terra pax— 
hominibus bone voluntatis’’ is meant for beings 
little lower than the angels ; the ‘* Credo”’ is the 
grand declamatory march of every voice in unison, 
tramping in one consent like the simultaneous 
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steps of an approaching army ; the ‘‘Ante omnia 
secula’’ is an awful self-sustainment of the music 
in regions separated in time and space from all we» 
ever conceived in heaven or earth. Beethoven 
out-Beethovens himself in a sublimity of imagery 
no musician ever before attempted ; but as to the 
pure religious feeling, we neither fall on our knees 
as with Mozart, nor rise on wings as with Hande), 

Where will the flight of musical inspiration 
next soar’ It has been cleverly said by Reich- 
ardt that Haydn built himself a lovely villa, Mo- 
zart erected a stately palace over it, but Beetho- 
ven raised a tower on the top of that, and who- 
ever should venture to build higher would break 
his neck. There is no fear of such temerity at 
present. Weber, Spohr, and Mendelssohn have 
each added a porch in their various styles of 
beauty, but otherwise there are no signs of fur- 
ther structure. The music of the day has a 
beauty and tenderness of coloring which was nev- 
er surpassed, but all distinction of form seems 
crumbling away. It is like fair visions in dreams, 
or studies of shifting clouds, or one of Tenny- 
son’s rhapsodies ; the strain delicate, the touches 
brilliant, but the subject nothing if the finish were 
taken away. They cannot be stripped to the lev- 
el of a child’s exercise and still show their beauty 
of form, like a chorus of Handel or an air of Mo 
zart. 

It is impossible to say what resources remain 
still undeveloped in the progress of music. Fresh 
forms of nationality may arise. The Italians may 
form a grand instrumental school ; the father or 
grandfather of some sublime English composer 
may be now fiddling waltzes in one of our ball- 
rooms ; the Greek church in Russia may foster 
some Palestrina of its own; new instruments may 
be invented ; the possibility of this may be con- 
ceived, but the probability not hoped in, for earth- 
ly music must share the mortality of all things 
here, and Mozart's ‘‘ Requiem’’ is above fifty 
years old. 

We have not mentioned the modern opera— 
the subject has been too well treated but the other 
day in a contemporary journal* for us to venture 
on the same ground. Nor does it square with 
our endeavor to prove the exclusive value of mu- 
sic as the only one of the arts exempt from the 
trail of the serpent. There are few recent operas 
that do not give this theory somewhat the lie ; 
not only in the pomp and vanity of their Juxurious 
accessories, but in a suspicious fascination in the 
music itself, leaving impressions on the mind that 
we have been rather listening to the Syrens of 
the ‘isle perilous” than the Muses of snow- 
peaked Olympus. 


* “A Few Words on the Opera,” in Fraser’s Magazine 
for October, 1847—which whoever has not read, may an- 
ticipate a rare pleasure—second only to that of hearing 
the many-gifted writer sing. [See the next No. of the 
Living Age. } 
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. the separation, to weakness in herself, to anything 
| CHAPTER X.—THE BIRTHDAY. iid 

e ' | except a want of tenderness in him. Eagerly and 
. Tue letters which Ida received from her father | eloquently she wrote to him, opening her whole 
y were brief, and came at long intervals. It was | soul, detailing every particular of her new life, 
. beyond the power of his self-discipline to write to | making humble confessions of not loving aunt Me- 
8 her with the fulness and freedom of that affection | lissa so well as uncle John—of having gone to 
| which had made the happiness of both, when he’ sleep i in the twilight when the former was recount- 
" knew all the while by what a blow the links which ing the history of her youth—of having laughed 
. ; had bound them were to be smitten asunder. It! in spite of all her efforts when the latter was read- 
” was strange to him thus, as it were, to contem- | ing Milton aloud :—no worse sins had she to 
4 plate his own death in the person of another—to chronicle. But the correspondence of those we 
: join in the tears that should hereafter be wept! love is a poor substitute for their company ; one 
k upon his grave. For the first time in his life he look is better than a thousand words. The man 
t felt actual cowardice—impotence of will—prostra- | who said that language was invented to disguise 
e tion of mental strength ; and this was especially | thought, stumbled upon a truth where he only 
¢ painful to him, as it proved the incompleteness of | meant a sarcasm ; for, indeed, how dense a veil 
. the self-conquest at which he was aiming. Some-|do the simplest words weave around the feeling 
4 times this view of the subject would press so for-| which they profess to exhibit! Words are the 
: cibly upon him, that he would start up and snatch ,clouds which gather upon the mountain’s edge, 
3 his pen with the sudden resolution to acquaint her| and suggest the height while they conceal the 
, at cre pie er vag He aie write the first | form; looks and tones are the bright =e eps 
E words—** My dearest Ida,’’ and then, pausing as/| cleave the vapor, and give a momentary glimpse 
: the name brought before his mind in an instant! of the mighty outline beneath it. 

2 the vision of those young clear eyes whose foun- | Ida felt so Jonely on this birthday morning! 
. tains were scarcely yet opened, of that pure un-| True, she was waked by Madeline’s soft kiss upon 
' sunned heart, of that happy child-nature, he would | her cheek ; but, much as she loved Madeline, it 


7 throw aside what he had written, and bury ver was but a small, weak affection, compared with 

face in his hands in a passion of helpless sorrow. that which she cherished for her father, and she 
' Sometimes he would rejoice when he saw the rav- | | pined feverishly and hopelessly for the sound of 
: ages which disease had already wrought in his ap- | his blessing in her ears. Besides, Madeline had 
; pearance, thinking that it would thus be easier to grown graver than ever of late, and would some- 
. break the truth to her—that, in fact, it would re- | ‘times look silently at Ida till her eyes filled with 
, veal itself; at other times he would use every [tears ; which was not very cheering to spirits al- 
a stratagem to conceal those very symptoms, in the | ready disposed to sink. True, uncle John had 
, dread of shocking her too suddenly, in the utter | taken her kindly in his arms, and presented her 
. desolation which overwhelmed his spirit when he | with a very pretty bracelet; and aunt Melissa had 
| thought how the joy of their meeting would be | touched her forehead with her lips as cautiously 
- dashed. Deep was his selfabasement: earnest |as though she feared it would burn her, and had 
. his eatreaty for that strength which is made per- | produced her gift also—a sachet of amber satin, 
. fect in, weakness! He, who would have died to} | ‘embroidered in green braid by her own fair hands. 
, save her from sorrow, was now to die in order to| It was remarkable how pale the green and amber 

inflict sorrow upon her; and in bitterness of soul | were ; indeed, they looked a little faded—which 


, he prayed that the cup might pass from him! was not wonderful, as the sachet had reposed in- 
: : Meanwhile, Ida heard that the business which | gloriously in a drawer for four years and a half, 
' had summoned him away was advancing very | having been originally manufactured for a friend, 
: : slowly. He had traced the supposed Mrs. Gor- | with whom the workwoman had unluckily con- 
; don from place to place, and finally discovered | trived to quarrel just as her labors came to a hap- 


that she was, beyond a doubt, now residing in | py issue. But this history,was not to be pub- 
Malta; but ere he returned so far upon his! lished ; and aunt Melissa’s equivocal little speech 
‘ Steps, it was necessary for him to go on to Delhi|—** Will you accept this trifle, my love '—you 
: ‘ to receive and examine his friend’s legacy, as he | may perhaps value it as my work !’’—would have 
, f did not choose to incur the risk of having it sent) passed exceedingly well, and did pass, till unele 
to him. There had been much delay, and instead | John stopped it short by bidding Ida guess why. it 
of reterning home, according to his original inten-| was lacky for her that Miss Lee and Lady. Anne 


wwew Ff Ww 


tion, to assist in the celebration of his daughter's 
eighteenth birthday, he was at that very time on 
his road to Dethi. This was a bitter disappoint- 
ment to poor Ida; and, perhaps, when that long- 
expected birthday dawned upon her, she had never 
felt so unhappy in her life. No thought so pro- 
fane as one of blaming her father ever entered her 
gentle heart ; and when she received one of those 
unsatisfactory letters, she attributed the chillness 
and depression which came upon her, to pain at 
COXXXIX, LIVING AGE, VOL. XIX. 33 





Grimston were not on terms. Ida was altogether 
puzzled, and, with a merry chuckle, he answered 
the riddle himself, unobservant of the battery of 


| frowns which was discharging itself upon him— 


** Because, but for that, you would n’t have got 
your bag !”’ 

Melissa, as a last resource, hurried the break- 
fast very much, and flattered herself that Ida had 
not understood the joke. 

And Ida strolled out into the hall and arranged 
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the geraniums, and felt that oppressive sense of 
womanhood, so common when one is stil] half a 
child; and she wondered when the other members 
of the family party would arrive, and tried to stir 
herself up to that keen, curious interest about 
them which she had formerly felt. And good 
Mrs. Vickers now ventured to approach with her 
congratulations, and her little offering—a rose-tree 
from the garden at Croye, brought away privately, 
and carefully preserved fur this grand occasion. 
‘* God bless you, missy !’’ concluded she, kissing 
the hand which her young lady had put into hers; 
‘and many happy returns of the day to you !— 
Oh, what a pity master is n't here !”’ 

This little stroke was quite too much for poor 
Ida, who could bear the multitude of her own 
thoughts, but not three words from another ; and 
she burst into a flood of tears as free and rapid as 
ever poured from the eyes of childhood. 

She hastened out into the garden to escape the 
well-meant condolences of Mrs. Vickers, and pass- 
ing rapidly through the shrubbery, seated herself 
upon the grass in a favorite retreat of hers, at the 
foot of a fine old beech-tree, whose drooping 
branches formed a natural arbor. 

** What did papa say was my great fault ?’’ so- 
lilequized she. ‘* Want of power to control my 
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feelings! Oh, how true! He did not say tem- 
per; but I think he would have said so, if he had. 
known how cross I sometimes feel when I am. 


wanted to read Dante. Alas, alas! It is six 


months since he went,’’ (here her tears began to 


flow afresh,) ‘‘ and | am not improved. Oh, how 
I will endeavor! It is good, | think, to make a 
resolution on one’s birthday ; it seems so solemn | 
—like beginning life again. If, when he comes; 
back, he should find that I have cured my great) 
fault—what happiness! I wonder what it comes 
from ; from selfishness, I suppose. Yes, it must’ 
be selfish ; because it is indulging my own ineli- 
nation and not thinking of others. I will pray to 
be quite unselfish. Oh, what a long time | shall 
have to try! How I wish one could grow per- 
fect directly, by one great effort! How happy 
the angels must be, who have only to take care 
that they do not fall, instead of perpetually labor- 
ing torise! A ‘ just man made perfect ;’ quite 
perfect—that might be, even on earth. I think 
papa is, though he is not old ; and I am sure Mr. 
Becket was. But I shall never be so, I am afraid, 
if | am six months without improving. I will be- 
gin to-day. How I must watch for opportunities! 
{ must practise being unselfish in all kinds of little 
things, and then I suppose the strength will come 
to conquer myself in great things. Oh, how much 
easier it is to be good when one is happy !”’ 

As Ida came to this conclusion, in which*very 
few moralists will agree with her, she rose, and 
slowly and thoughtfully entered the chapel. Kneel- 
ing down on the pavement, she made her simple 
confession, and put up her innocent prayer, finish- 
ing her devotions by an earnest vow against self- 





indulgence in matters of feeling. She stood a 
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moment in reflection ere she crossed the threshold 
again. 

‘*] was selfish this morning,’”’ thought she; 
‘*when aunt Melissa asked me to read Dante, and 
uncle John said I ought to have no lessons (as he 
always calls reading) on my birthday, I agreed 
with him directly. Now, I suppose, the best 
thing I can do is to go and ask her to read with 
me. Doing right is very disagreeable sometimes!” 
(with a sigh.) ‘I hardly know why I dislike it 
so much; but I suppose it is because I feel so 
shy and stupid when aunt Melissa is admiring. | 
never know what to say when I am told what to 
admire. And then it is so unlucky for me when 
she makes mistakes. I don’t know how to tell 
her of them, and yet it would not be sincere to let 
them pass; and then I always feel inclined to 
laugh.—How I wish,’”’ added Ida, unconsciously 
uttering her thoughts aloud, ‘* how I wish I had 
never learned Italian !’’ 

** What a cross master you must have had,” 
said a voice close to her ear, ‘‘ if the lessons are 
so afflicting, even in recollection !”’ 

She started, and looking up beheld the face of 
an exceedingly handsome young man, who was 
resting his chin on the sill of the window, and 
contemplating her very much at his leisure. With 
an exclamation of surprise, not unmingled with 
terror, she ran out. The stranger followed her, 
his face expressing as clearly as possible, ‘* What 
a timid little rustic this is! How am I ever to 
tame her?” 

** Why did you run away ?’’ asked he, as he 
strode to her side. ‘‘Are you frightened at met” 

**Oh, no!” returned Ida, stopping, and smiling 
very composedly in his face ; ‘‘ only I thonght you 
did n’t know it was the chapel.” 

He looked puzzled, and seemed about to speak, 
but checked himself. Ida held out her hand to 
him. ‘Are you Alexander, or Godfrey '”’ in- 
quired she. 

** ] will leave you to find that out for yourself,” 
he replied. ‘* Whichever I am, I was so anxious 
to make my cousin Ida’s acquaintance, that I had 
not patience to wait for the rest of the party ; so 
here I am, to wish you many happy returns of the 
day, and total ignorance of Italian, since that ap- 
pears to be the only thing wanting to your happi- 
ness. I wish you would explain that mysterious 
sentence.”’ 

‘* Oh! it is quite impossible to explain it ;—it 
was only nonsense,’’ said Ida, blushing, and look- 
ing uncomfortable. 

** Nay,’’ cried he, ‘ so far from its being non- 
sense, I think it is the most refreshing sentiment | 


ever heard from the lips of a young lady of the 


present day. You wish yourself back again in 3 
state of blissful ignorance ; you wish to undo the 
misdirected labors of the school-room. No won- 
der! It is the conventional law of to-day, te 
smother every unhappy female mind under a huge 
conglomerate of knowledge, swelling and empty 
like a great air-cushion. We start by saying that 
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women have less intellect than men, and then we 
teach a girl thirty things in the time which it takes 
a boy to learn three. It is a very wise piece of 
consistency.”” 

Ida felt rather dismayed, not being in the habit 
of hearing so long and sudden a disquisition from 
a new acquaintance. She did not think herself 
nearly clever enough to reply to such a speech, so 
she held her tongue. 

After a short pause, her new cousin proceeded. 

“] want to be good friends with you, Ida; you 
must n’t be afraid of me.” 

“Oh no!” cried she, langhing quite easily, “1 
am not afraid of you. Why should I be ?”’ 

He looked a little disconcerted in his turn, but 
replied directly — 

‘* You are an enviable person. Many would 
find your situation overpoweringly nervous, as la- 
dies call it; and you don’t even know why you 
should be afraid. And you are quite right; there 
is no reason for you to fear the reception you 
might meet with from anybody.” 

‘* Not the reception I may meet with from my 
own cousins, certainly,’’ answered Ida ; either dis- 
regarding, or not comprehending, the compliment- | 
ary emphasis, and the admiring expression. ‘‘ 1) 
remember so well the few days we spent here to- | 
gether, when we were children. I can’t fancy 
this a first introduction, though in reality you are 
all strangers to me.”’ 

** No, no, not strangers,’’ he exclaimed ; ‘‘ that 
isa hard word. We can never be strangers to 
each other. You cannot remember those few 
happy days so vividly as 1 do. You cannot fancy 
the sweet, innocent, peaceful picture which they 
impressed on my mind, and which has remained 
there ever since through many dark days of trial 
and trouble. You have been living a happy life ; 
you have been tenderly cherished, you have breathed 
nothing but love from your cradle, and you don’t 
know what it is to have to imprison all that you 
feel in your inmost heart, and never suffer it to 
see the light of day, because you live among those 
who—— But I must not speak of this.” 

‘““Ah!” said Ida, ‘‘ you have lived at school 
and college. I often think how much harder a 
man’s life must be than a woman's. It is no 
wonder that men should sometimes be stern— 
and, indeed, it seems strange that they should 
ever be gentle, when one thinks what struggles 
they must have with their feelings, what sorrow 
and desolation of heart they have to encounter 
even in boyhood. The boy’s first going to school 
—surely it must change and stamp his character 
for life.’ 

‘* Especially,’’ answered he, ‘* where, as in my 
case, the boy would rather die than show what he 
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suffers. I have always had a perfect horror of 
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** But you form friendships, 1 suppose,’’ said 
Ida, rather pursuing the course of her own 
thoughts than answering the last observation, 
** which last for life. That must be the happy 
part of school and college.”’ 

** Yes,”” he replied, ‘* you form friendshipsp— 
that is, you form a few friendships; for the most 
part, however, I fear you meet with ingratitude 
and disappointment. But sometimes I think I 
was particularly unfortunate. Some opportunities 
which I had of serving others, which I was not 
slack to take advantage of, showed me a very 
dark side of human nature, and I grew dispirited. 
It has ended in an unfortunate reserve, which | 
cannot shake off, though I am conscious that it 
often prevents me from making friends where |] 
might really do so. I regret it—but I cannot get 
rid of it; except, indeed, where 1 feel immedi- 
ately that I shall meet with comprehension and 
sympathy, and then the attraction is irresistible. 
And such moments are the happiest of my life ; 
it is so delightful to confide, especially where it is 
one’s habit to withhold confidence.” 

** Hush !”’ said Ida softly, holding up her hand. 
He stared. ‘* A nightingale,’ whispered she; 
** don't you hear it?’’ and she stood still, in a 
listening posture, scarcely drawing her breath, 
that she might drink in that flood of music, that 
luxury of sound. If her new friend was irritated 
by the interruption, he was a great deal too well 
bred to show it. 

** Ah,’ whispered he, with a sigh, ‘it is 
charming indeed, to retain that keen, fresh enjoy- 
ment of nature! The rough hand of life rubs it 
away from most of us as soon as we leave our 
childhood.”’ 

** How much you must Jose !’* said Ida simply. 

‘*We do, indeed,’ was his answer; ‘1 re- 
member well when I returned from college, think- 
ing that all my triumphs and all my prizes were 
dearly purchased by the loss of the fearless, inno- 
cent glee of boyhood.” 

** Are boys so very fond of nightingales?”’ 
asked Ida demurely. Then blushing with a sud- 
den fear that she had been unpolite, she added in 
a great hurry: “ I was only joking. But, do you 
know, I fancy that gaining of prizes must be such 
a happy part of a man’s life—such a joyful kind 
of triumph. And then, the coming home after- 
wards—causing such happiness by one’s own 
exertions, and then coming home to see it! Was 
it not very delightful ?”’ 

‘* How alike we are in our manner of feeling !”” 
he replied, the exclamation escaping him suddenly, 
and as if unawares. ‘‘ Yes; that is a very de- 
lightful part of one’s life, and you have exactly 
expressed the cause and nature of its happiness. 
It is not the triumph, it is the consciousness of the 


occupying others with my trials and sorrows— | joy which it creates at home, the bright fireside 


which have not been few—or, indeed, with myself 
in any way. Life does not seem to me to be 


so delightful! Yet there is one great drawback 


| piteve which is before the mind’s eye, which is 


life, unless it is devoted to some one whom we |—you triumph at the expense of others. I declare 


love.”? 





,to you I have grieved so much over the defeat of 
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a rival, if he was a good kind of fellow and I liked 
him, that I have lost all pleasure in my own suc- 
cess.’’ 

‘© Indeed,”’ said Ida. 

** Yes, indeed!” cried he. ‘* What are you 
trying to find out, that you look at me so fixedly 
with those piercing eyes of yours! You put me 
out of countenance.’’ She laughed, but, coloring, 
withdrew the oppressive gaze, and he proceeded : 
‘**T see you have a great deal of penetration, and 
in a little while I shall be afraid of you, rather 
than you of me. I am afraid already—lest—lest 
—I should miss of one triumph on which I have 
specially set my heart. But I perceive that noth- 
ing escapes you. You have as clear an idea of 
the inner life which I have led, as if you had 
watched it and shared in it. How came you by 
such a gift? Is it instinet or inspiration *”’ 

Ida laughed her merry silvery laugh, which 
had still the music of childhood in it. 

‘“T am a very innocent witch,”’ said she ; 
** you told me all about this mysterious inner life 
yourself. I don’t think you are at all reserved ; 
you have said so much abont yourself—indeed, 
I have found out nothing but what you told me.” 

‘**T could not be reserved with you,”’ he an- 
swered, ‘‘and I know not when I have been 
betrayed into saying so much. But suppose I 
were to tell you something about other people— 
about all these new relations to whom you are to 
be introduced? Will you try my skill as a por- 
trait painter!” 

“Oh, yes,’’ exclaimed Ida with eagerness, 
** 1 shall like it excessively. I want so much to 
know them all; and I do not feel as if I under- 
stood much about them from the descriptions which 
aunt Melissa and uncle John have given me. 
Now, please, begin, and be very accurate.” 

She seated herself on the turf as she spoke, 
and her cousin threw himself gracefully down at 
her feet. 

** Aunt Melissa and uncle John !’’ repeated he ; 
‘“ No! I should scarcely put very implicit faith in 
their delineations. The lady’s opinions are regu- 





lated entirely by the quantity of attention paid to) 


herself; and as to good uncle John, he has no | 
opinions at all. I would lay a wager that I could | 
make him contradict himself three times in as) 
many hours, by going the right way to work.” 

Ida's violet-blue eyes opened to their widest 
extent, 

“The wrong way to work, you mean,” she | 
replied, smiling, as if certain that he must be in. 
joke, yet with a little hesitation of manner ; ‘ dear 
kind uncle John! He hates to contradict ! he is’ 
so fond of giving pleasure—so yielding and good- | 
tempered.” 

‘His heart is just like a feather-bed,”’ rejoined 
her cousin, caricaturing her tone of affection, ‘‘ so 
very soft, and yet nothing leaves an impression | 
upon it. And his dear head, too—that is just the | 
same. That is the reason why he always wears 


that lovely little cloth cap—the hats hurt him so 
that he can’t bear them. 
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see you are shocked, though you can't help 
laughing; I am going to begin my portrait-gal- 
lery. Please to observe that simple truth—fidelity 
to nature is all I aim at; and I shall speak to you 
with perfect sincerity of those nearest to myself, 
for | have always thought that the mere fact of 
relationship does not blind you to faults and foibles ; 
on the contrary, it brings you into such close con- 
tact with them that you can’t help finding them 
out. As long as we are contemplating that 
scraper at a distance, you may maintain that it is 
sharp, while I protest that it is blunt; but there 
can be no room for argument after 1 have broken 
my shins against it.”’ 

**Oh, yes, there can,”’ exclaimed Ida; ‘ you 
know I may say it was yoursfault for running up 
against it, may n’t 1?” 

““ Why—a—yes—you see, there is nothing so 
fixed but it may be made a subject of discussion.”’ 
He was again a little disconcerted: but making 
sure that she did not see the full force of her 
rejoinder, and had pursued the metaphor without 
thoroughly following out its application, he re- 
sumed. (Nota bene.—When you are conquered 
in argument, it is excellent policy to take for 
granted that your adversary has said a better thing 
than he knows himself, and so to pass it over, and 
answer on one side of it. If he be a modest man, 
it is ten to one that he will think he has somehow 
made a blunder, and you have only to encourage 
that impression in order to secure your victory.) 
** We will begin, as in duty bound, with the 





But to proceed, for I; 


head of the family—your uncle Alexander. He 
is a man of high intellect, cultivated, too, though 
| his life has been chiefly practical. There is the 
polish of the workshop, you know, imparted by 
sharp tools and careful labor; and there is the 
polish resulting from constant frietion against 
other substances ; of this last he has plenty. He 
is like a native diamond, which has been rolled 
and rubbed till it only needs to be cut into shape 
to be fit for a lady's finger. Now, please don’t 
tell me that such a phenomenon is impossible. 
Who cares for truth in a metaphor, so long as it 
serves one’s purpose ?”’ 

** Especially,’’ observed Ida, ‘“‘as I have not 
the least idea whether it is true or false.”’ 

“Have you not? Iam delighted to hear it. 
I would not have you literary or scientific, for the 
world. I would not even have you too accom- 
plished. A little music and drawing should be 
the extent of a woman’s acquirements, and then 
‘she can dream away her existence in a vague 
sweet poetry, the soul of which is—what I must 
not say yet, or you will cal] me impertinent. 
Why do you smile ?”’ 

** Because,”’ replied Ida, ‘‘ I was thinking how 
| different papa’s ideas are from yours; and how 
lucky, if I may say so without being rude, the 
difference is for me. I should have missed so 
much pleasure if he thought as you do.” 

‘* Ah! he has tried to make a blue stocking of 
you then! You will be terrifying me with Greek 
quotations, or smothering me with the harmless 
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heaviness of German sentiment! Very well! I 
long to recant my heresies—to be convinced how 
charming all I have most dreaded may be. But 
we are getting on very slowly with our portraits. 
I must finish my first sketch by letting you know 
that your uncle is extremely fond of young ladies, 
and that, by a very little coaxing, you may win 
him to whatever you like.” 

** And my aunt Ellenor?” ¢ried Ida. ‘* What 
do you say of her? I remember such a pretty 
pale face, and such a musical voice.’’ 

“The face is still pale and pretty, and the 
voice still musical. She is a gentle, amiable 
person, who knows that she has been a beauty, 
and is inclined to put the verb still in the present 
tense, not without some reason. She is kind and 
affectionate, and will be very fond of you; but— 
do not make a friend of her! It hurts me to say 
so, atid I only say it for your sake. She is—not 
sensible.”’ 








exander; ‘‘ well, then, it is now your turn. 
want to hear all about the happy, peaceful life you 
have been leading ; 
‘to me. 
a commanding figure and a noble face; I want te 
have the outline filled up. 
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that the reverence which one must needs feel towards 
a parent, is altogether different from the easy famil- 
iar affection for any other relation. I could not con- 
demn a mother’s faults.’’ 

Ida looked at him with an innocent surprise in 
her face, which plainly showed that she scarcely 
thought he would find such a condemnation impos- 


sible. He rather shrank under the glance, and 
said hastily, ‘‘ But to proceed—shall I sketch aunt 
Melissa for you ?”’ 

** Not for the world !’’ exclaimed Ida. 

** Unele John, then?” 

** Oh no, please do not describe anybody I know.”” 

‘That is a singular prohibition,’ observed Al- 


I 


you must describe your father 
I have a bright, imperfect recollection of 


And you must tell me 


“Oh, then she will suit me exactly !’’ ex-/all about the garden on the sea-shore, and the vil- 


claimed Ida quickly. 
a very sensible woman, and 
short, coloring crimson. 
laughter. 





| 


‘**] know aunt Melissa is | lage church, and the country walks, and the poor 
She stopped | people—all the thoughts and things that have made 
He burst into a fit of | up the history of your childhood ; and I will shut 
** How perfectly delicious !”’ cried he. | my eyes, and dream myself back into the past, and 


““T would not have missed that for the world. | fancy myself your companion in fact, as indeed I 


Now, pray do not look ashamed. 


a | e : % . 
You seemed a| have often been in spirit. You were always with 


little troubled at my theory, that we are specially | your father, were you not?” 


quick to find out the faults of our relations; but 


Ida looked about her with a kind of dismay that 


only see how charmingly you have illustrated it. | was positively comic. ‘‘ 1 am a very stupid person,” 
That sudden silence was more eloquent than aj she said, ‘I like listening a great deal better than 


thousand words. 
of your education, I see; and one of the first 
lessons I shall teach you is, that your aunt Melissa | 
is a very silly woman. We will put her into the | 
portrait-gallery by-and-by. Poor Frederick comes | 
next. He is exactly like his mother, both in 
person and mind ; perfectly sweet-tempered, bat 
with no judgment. Of Godfrey I must say little ; 
I believe he is capable of better things than he 
has ever yet achieved. His unfortunate temper 
meets him at every turn, and does him irreparable | 
injuries.”” 

** And Alexander ?”’ inquired Ida. 

‘Is altogether detestable.’’ 

**Oh,”’ said she, laughing, ‘* you need not be so 
careful to mislead me. I have known for a long | 
while that you are Alexander.”’ 

**And you say you are not a witch! 
necromancy did you discover me?”’ 

**T don’t know,”’ she replied, “ but I felt quite 
sure of it from the first. And then, you know, you 
described aunt Ellenor in language that Godfrey 
could not have used.”’ 

**Did 1?” cried he, ‘‘1 thought my description 
of her was quite couleur de rose. I said she was 
pretty, amiable, affectionate—what more could a 
woman wish to be? In what was my portrait de- 
ficient ¢”’ 

“In respect,’’ said Ida, blushing. 

He looked at her for an instant, as if he felt in- 
clined to Jaugh, but quickly changing the expres- 
sion, replied with an air of conviction, ‘‘ You are 


By what 


But I shall have to take charge | talking, it is so much easier.”’ 


‘*Do you always feel that?’’ asked Alexander, 
insinuatingly, in the hope that a compliment to his 
powers of conversation was implied. 

‘**Oh no, only sometimes, and with some people. 
I could talk forever to Mrs. Chester, but 1 never 
can talk at all to aunt Melissa.”’ 

‘« Tell me,’’ exclaimed he, seizing both her hands, 
and trying to hide his annoyance at the class to 
which she seemed to be consigning him, under a 
sudden outbreak of vivacity, ‘‘tell me why you 
cannot talk to me !”’ 

She extricated herself gently, but very decidedly. 
‘¢One reason is,"’ she said, ‘* because there is no 
time ; the dressing-bell has rung, and I must not 
be late for dinner on this important day.” And 
she bounded from his side and was in the house ere 
he could stretch out a hand to stop her. 

Alexander felt excessively uncomfortable, though 
he could not exactly tell the cause. He had planned 
his part in the conversation which had just taken 
place with great care and consummate skill, and 
he had a strong suspicion that somehow or other 
he had been baffled. He had intended to suit him- 
self exactly to the character which he had imagined 
for Ida; avoiding small talk, which would have 
been unintelligible, and the ordinary language of 
gallantry, which might have proved distastefal ; 
and presenting her with just such a mélange of 
sentiment, philosophy, and frankness, with a soft- 
ening under-current of compliment, and a stimulat- 
ing dash or two of satire, as could not fail to win 





right. That was a false move of mine. I forgot 


her at once. He had done it all to perfection, but 
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it had somehow turned out quite differently from 
his intentions. He was like Ruth Pinch, if the 
comparison be not profane, and had made a pud- 
ding without knowing it. And the worst of all 
was, that though he could not tell why, some of 
his strongest misgivings arose from the recollection 
of the certainty with which Ida had guessed him 
to be himself. He could not understand it at all, 
and was more than half disposed to agree with aunt 
Melissa, and pronounce his pretty new cousin ‘ de- 
cidedly deficient.”’ 

** Oh, Madeline !’’ exclaimed Ida, when that lady 
came to inspect her toilette before she descended to 
the drawing-room, ‘‘ I have seen my cousin Alex- 
ander, and he is such a strange person—I hope he 
will keep away from me. I am sure we should 
never get on together. Do you remember laughing 
at me for saying that nobody ever comes up to you 
and makes a bow, and says, ‘See how unhappy I 
am!’ Well, that is just what he does! At least 
—not the bow, though I really think he might do 
even that. He talked about his feelings for a long 
while, and then he asked me to tell him all about 
mine, and I think I never was so frightened in my 
life. You know it would have been quite impossi- 
ble—and yet I was so afraid of being rude, I said 
I was stupid and could not deseribe them—which 
was quite true, for I never can describe what I feel. 
And he wanted me to talk to him of papa, and I 
thought he expected me to talk in the same way 
that he did, and—oh dear, it was very disagreeable ! 
I was so glad when the dressing-bell rang. But 
you are not dressed, and it is quite late !’’ 


STORY OF 


A FAMILY. 


‘*T am not coming down stairs, love,’ said Mad- 
eline. ‘* It is too large a party for me.”’ 

** Must I go quite alone, then?’’ asked poor Ida, 
with a sudden feeling of shyness which most per- 
sons will allow to be very natural under the cireum- 
stances. 

Madeline looked at her and thought she need not 
fear her reception in any society ; and certainly it 
would have been difficult to find a lovelier creature 
than Ida, with the timid blush glowing upon her 
delicate cheeks, the falling curls of sunny brown, 
the straight nose, the full dark blue eyes and soft 
childlike lips; and the simple white dress, relieved 
only by a knot of choice flowers which she had 
fastened in her bosom. A form slender and airy 
as that of Undine, and an expression which seemed 
to embody that familiar line, ‘‘ a spirit, yet a woman 
too,’’ completed the picture. ‘* They are all rela- 
tions, you know,” said Madeline soothingly, ** and 
indeed, dearest, I could not come; I assure you it 
is impossible. Come quickly, and you may be in 
the room before they assemble.’ She led the 
shrinking girl down stairs, and did not part from 
her till she had opened the awful door; and Ida 
entered, much as she had entered the same room, 
to nearly the same party, fourteen years before, 
pausing on the threshold as if to see who would 
welcome her. Now, too, as then, the only feeling 
which gave her courage to advance might have 
been expressed by those little words—‘ Papa sent 
me.”” 





Poputar Recreation.—Can anything be more 
lamentable to contemplate than a dull, grim, and 
vicious population, whose only amusement is sensu- 
ality’ Yet what can we expect if we provide no 
means of recreation; if we never share our own 
pleasure with our own poorer brethren ; and if the 
public buildings which invite them in their brief 
hours of leisure are chiefly gin palaces? As for 
our cathedrals and great churches, we mostly have 
them well locked up, for fear any one should steal 
in and say a prayer, or contemplate a noble work 
of art without paying for it; and we shut up people 
by thousands in dense towns, with no outlets to the 
country but those which are guarded on both sides 
by dusty hedges. Now an open space near the 
town is one of nature’s churches ; and it is an im- 
perative duty to provide such things. Nor, indeed, 
should we stop at giving breathing-places to crowd- 
ed multitudes in great towns. ‘Tv provide cheap 
locomotion as a means of sovial improvement should 
be ever in the minds of legislators and other influ- 
ential persons. Blunders in legislating about rail- 
ways, and absurd expenditure in making them, are 
a far greater public detriment than they may seem 
at first sight. Again, without interfering too much, 
or attempting to force a ‘* Book of Sports’’ upon 
the people, who in that case would be resolutely 
dull and lugubrious, the benevolent employer of 





labor might exert himself in many ways to encourage 
healthful and instructive amusements amongst his 
men. He might give prizes for athletic excellence 
or skill; he might aid in establishing zoological 
gardens, or music-meetings, or exhibitions of pic- 
tures, or mechanics’ institutes. These are things 
in which some of the great employers of labor have 
already set him the example. Let him remember 
how much his workpeople are deprived of by being 
almost confined to one spot; and let him be the 
more anxious to enlarge their minds, by inducing 
them to take interest in anything which may prevent 
the ‘* ignorant present’’ and its low cares from ab- 
sorbing all their attention. He has very likely some 
pursuit or some art in which he takes especial pleas- 
ure himself, and which gives to his leisure perhaps 
its greatest charm; he may be sure that there are 
many of his people who could be made to share in 
some degree that pleasure or pursuit with him. It 
is a large, a sure, and certainly a most pleasurable 
benefice, to provide for the poor such opportunities 
of recreation or means of amusement as I have men- 
tioned above. Neither can it be set down as at al! 
a trifling matter. Depend upon it, that man has 


not made any great progress in humanity who does 
not care for the leisure hours and amusements of his 





fellow-men.— The Claims of Labor. 


BETHUNE’S BRITISH FEMALE POETS. 


The British Female Poets: with Biographical and 
Critical Notices. By Grorce W. Beruune. 
Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 


Do any of our readers know of a lady to whom they 
would make a tasteful and appropriate Christmas or 
New Year’s present? If any do, let us recommend to 
their choice this volume, beautifully printed, and prepared 
by the graceful taste and sound judgment by which every- 
thing from Dr. Bethune is characterized. 

Here are selections from sixty poets, beginning with 
Julianna Berners four hundred years ago, and ending 
with Mrs. Southey, Mrs. Norton, Mrs. Butler, and Miss 
Barrett. To each is prefixed a biographical sketch. 

While lamenting our inability to prepare such a notice 
of this book as should attract all our readers to it, we 
found a way of making the editor do it himself—which 
we accomplish by copying the Preface : 


Tuts volume contains the editor’s gatherings 
during a leisurely excursion through a most pleas- 
ant department of English literature. The mani- 
festation of female talent is a striking charac- 
teristic of our age, and a very interesting proof of 
its moral advancement. Clever and even learned 
women had appeared in the course of the last cen- 
tury, and a few, ‘‘ far between,’’ yet earlier; but 
they were, when at all successsful as writers, 
rather petted by the gallantry of their contempora- 
ries because of their gentler sex, than admitted to 
the high society of wits for their actual merits ; nor 
did they, scarcely one excepted, deserve greater 
consideration. ‘The last hundred, especially the 


last fifty years, have demonstrated, that as there 
are offices necessary to the elegant perfection of 
society, which can be discharged only by the deli- 


cate and more sensitive faculties of woman, so her 
graceful skill can shed charms over letters, which 
man could never diffuse. In all pertaining to the 
affections, which constitute the best part of human 
nature, we readily confess her superiority ; it is, 
therefore, consistent with her character that the 
genius of woman should yield peculiar delight 
when its themes are love, childhood, the softer 
beauties of creation, the joys or sorrows of the 
heart, domestic life, merey, religion, and the in- 
stincts of justice. Hence her excellence in the 
poetry of the sensibilities. There are instances of 
her boldly entering the sphere of man, and assert- 
ing strong claims to share the honors of his sterner 
engagements; but the Daciers, De Staels, and Han- 
nah Mores are variations from the rule prescribed 
by a wise Providence. The much-vexed question 
as to the superiority of male or female intellect, is 
one that should never be discussed, because the 
premises are so different that it can never be set- 
tled. As well might we compare the vine, with 
its curling tendrils, its broad-leaved convolutions 
and delicious clusters, to the oak, that is destined 
for the architrave or the storm-daring ship. The 
trees of the forest go down before the tempest ; the 
vine lives on, to cover with foliage the ruin of the 
shaft around which it twined. We are pained to 
sve a woman toiling in the sun or the cold; but 
what were man’s labor worth, if he had no home 
where woman reigned in her realm of affection! 
Yet within that home are trials, cares, duties, and 
difficulties, to which only woman’s tact, conscience 
and endurance are equal. Faith is the highest ex- 
ercise of reason, hope the best practice of faith ; 
but charity is the greatest of the three ; and we do 
woman honor when we consider charity, in its 
widest sense, as peculiarly her attribute. The 
records of literature confirm this position. 
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When few women mingled in the circle of 
authors, the men, however mighty their powers, 
were often coarse, and their female associates assim- 
ilated to the general fashion ; but now, when they 
meet in more equal numbers, there is a refinement 
of feeling and a delicacy of expression unknown to 
the pages of any former age. What the elevation 
of woman has done for the reform of social man- 
ners, her educated mind is doing for our books. 

Nothing shows the superiority of woman in our 
day to those of past centuries, more than a compar- 
ison of their writings. For this reason, specimens 
will be given of their verse, from the earliest known, 
Juliana Berners, down to the latest issues from the 
British press ; and it will readily be seen how insig- 
nificant even ‘ the matchless Orinda’’ is by the side 
of those least distinguished among her modern sis- 
ters; nor has care been omitted to preserve some- 
thing from the pens of some who derived celebrity 
from the mention of their names by the better 
authors of their day, as the Mrs. Williams of Dr. 
Johnson, or the Lactilla of Hannah More ; since, 
little merit as their productions may have, they 
possess an interest from such accidental cireum- 
stances, and serve to show how small a portion of 
talent then made a woman remarkable. In fact, our 
volume aims at a higher merit than that which be- 
longs to a mere compilation of extracts, and pre- 
sents a history of female English poetry. 

It is painful to observe how many of the writers, 
sketches of whose lives are hereafter given, have 
been unhappy in their domestic histories. In what 
way shall we account for this’ Statistical analogy 
will not suffer a belief that Providence assigns to 
literary women worse husbands than to those of 
any other class; yet, certainly a far greater pro- 
portion of literary wives have asked our sympathy 
for their sorrows. Perhaps A¢sop’s moral, that 
‘* the lions have no painters,’’ has some application 
here ; as we usually get but one side of the story ; 
and it is difficult to impeach the justice of com- 
plaints breathed forth in eloquent numbers. There 
are also, doubtless, many cases in which the un- 
happiness was the occasion of making the author- 
ess. A happy wife and mother, cheerfully busy in 
her well-ordered household, has little leisure and less 
inclination to solicit the notice of the world beyond 
her threshold, leaving us ignorant of ** the sweet 
Sappho in a housewife lost." Quintilian says, that 
the Graechi ‘‘ owed their eloquence as much as their 
birth to their mother ;”’ nor can we doubt that there 
is many a Cornelia in our own more fortunate 
times, who can point to her sons and say, ** These. 
are my Books ;”’ for few mothers, however suc- 
cessful in its practice, have written upon the theory 
of education, while scores of unmarried ladies have 
elaborated tomes to prove the truth of the Scotch 
proverb: ‘‘ Maidens’ bairns are a’ weel guided.” 
Servants may be governed with kindly discretion, 
and family tables made elegant with savory viands, 
by those who have never written essays on domes- 
tie commonwealths, like Miss Sedgwick, or a 
cookery book, like Miss Leslie. Besides, the har- 
mony of the married life depends very much upon 
a due proportion of character in the husband and 
the wife. A man is ordinarily satisfied with affec- 
tionate gentleness from his chosen partner, and, if 
she makes him happy asks no more; a woman 
seeks for similar kindness, but also for distinction 
in her husband. When, therefore, a woman of 
talent finds herself linked to a dull, prosaic mortal, 
incapable of appreciating the high-wrought senti- 
ments which fan the fires of genius, and only 
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known to the world as the one whose name she has 
dignified with the matronly prefix, it is not difficult 
to guess that her disgust will soon be manifested 
and provoke harshness in return, until each sighs 
for a quiet ‘‘dinner of herbs on the housetop.”’ 
This tendency may be increased by exalted ideas 
of a husband’s devotion, and the paradisiacal de- 
lights of wedded love, such as are seldom found 
except in some sun-lighted mansion of cloud. The 
gates of Eden are still shut against our Eves and 
Adams. Dinners do not grow ‘ spontaneous on 
umbrageous trees,’’ nor flower-beds suffice for com- 
fortable couches ; but kitchens and laundries are 
among the consequences of the fall. The Adam 
who has been toiling all day, digging the illiberal 
earth with the sweat un his face, is but too apt, at 
evening, to crave a refreshment more substantial 
than fruits of the imagination ; and though his Eve 
be a tenth muse, if she be nothing less supernat- 
ural, the chances are that they may both taste the 
bitter “‘ fruit of the knowledge of evil.’’ Poor 
Phillis Wheatley, the sable poetess of Boston, after 
supping with Horace at his Sabine farm, broke her 
heart because her brute of a husband insisted upon 
her learning more domestic accomplishments ; and 
it is, doubtless, true, that the restlessness of genius, 
its impatience of steady rules, its morbid sensitive- 
ness, have unfitted many a literary woman in 
higher life for the every day and every hour exac- 
tions of home. Fattery is as necessary to an 
author as oil to a lamp; and the contrast between 
the brilliant conversazione, when she was incensed 
with applauses, and the dulness of her own fireside, 
is a severe trial of her domestic virtues. Public 
exhibition of any kind rarely fails to impair the 
feminineness, which is the true cestus of woman’s| 
power over man’s heart; and it were as easy to. 
ee through a furnace seven times heated, without 

arm, as through an acclaiming crowd. Some 
there are who have endured the ordeal and not a 
smell of fire lingered on their garments; but an 
angel was with them in the flames. ‘These re-| 
marks are not made in a spirit of unfeeling censure 
towards those gifted women, whose trials of heart 
have been made sadly illustrious by their talent; 
not a few of whom deserve, as they receive, un- 
qualified sympathy; but it is hardly fair to make 
their remarkable experience, in every case, the 
fault only of their husbands. At least we may 
suspect some of them of imprudence in their choice, 
or of mismanagement afterwards. 

It is certainly remarkable on the other hand, that, 
when literary women have been united to men of 
‘similar tastes, (as the everlasting Duchess of New- 
castle, delighted Mary Howitt, who calls her hus- 
band ‘‘ my literary associate for more than a quar- 
ter of a century, and my best friend,’’ and she, 
who changed a name which thousands had loved 
her by, to be the gentle nurse of Southey’s declin- 
ing years,) their intellectual pursuits only served to 
enhance the charms of their homes. Habits of 
authorship cannot in themselves be unfavorable to 
women’s healthfulness of body or mind, as the ex- 
treme old age which many of them, especially 
those who have been unmarried or a long time 
widows, show; for example, Miss Carter, Mrs. 
Grant, Hannah More, the *‘ octogenarian’’ coquette, 
Mrs. Piozzi, who passed the mortal limit of four- 
score ; Miss Edgeworth. Miss Porter, and Joanna 
Baillie, who yet live. The moral of the whole is, 
that genius is not necessarily incompatible with a 
woman’s happiness, particularly if it be governed 
by common sense. 


THE AMERICAN 








FEMALE POETS. 


The prominent fault of female poetical writers js 
an unwillingness to apply the pruning-knife and 
the pumice-stone. They write from impulse, and 
rapidly as they think. The strange faculty, which 
women have, of reaching conclusions (and in the 
main, safe conclusions) without the slow process of 
reasoning through which men have to pass; the 
strong moral instincts with which their nature js 
endowed, far above that of the other sex ; their 
keen and discerning sensibility to the tender, the 
beautiful and the luxuriant, render them averse to 
critical restraints. With the exception of Joanna 
Baillie and Mrs. Tighe, scarcely any of them seem 
to have inverted their pen. As the line came first 
to the brain, so it was written ; as it was written, 
so it was printed. Mrs. Hemans’ melody was as 
much improvisation as Miss Landon’s ; Mrs. But- 
ler disdains to chip off her roughest corners ; Mrs. 
Norton exults in the swiftness of her strengta, and 
Mrs. Barrett glories in her expedients to save time, 
though they be false rhymes or distorted syllables. 
A due degree of condescension to take more pains 
would have gained for either of these ladies an in- 
crease of excellence, which even their genius might 
covet. 

The editor has pompecely omitted selections from 
several of the older female writers of rhyme, and 
more of the multitude in the present age, taking, as 
he passed along, only those of real merit or acci- 
dental distinction, to show the progress of feminine 
talent; and reserving the bulk of the book for 
more copious extracts from those whose writings 
are most highly appreciated for moral and poetical 
excellence. hus, while a due regard has been 
paid to antiquarian curiosity, our book presents @ 
treasury of well nigh all the best pieces from the pens 
of the British female poets; which will be more to 
the general taste. ‘The number of women writing 
occasionally for magazines or annuals, is beyond 
count, and an interesting book might be compiled 
from such sources; but it has been judged most 
for the reader's benefit that we should confine our- 
selves chiefly to the list of those whose poems have 
been published or collected in separate volumes of 
their own. 

In the selection of the pieces, the first object has 
been to give fair examples of each writer's peculiar 
characteristics ; and, where the rule could be follow- 
ed without too great loss, those which are more fre- 
quently met with have been put aside for pieces of 
equal merit less familiar to the reader : and, if they 
be to his taste, the editor will congratulate himself 
on his own, since his only claim for thanks, as his 
ouly merit, is having furnished the string which 
binds the flowers together. If any should censure 
him as being too lenient in his criticisms, and un- 
sparing in his praise, his only excuse is that he has 
more pleasure in giving credit than in detraction, 
and gladly suffered the chaff to be blown away, 
while he secured the golden grains. Finding fault 
is ever an unwelcome office, but especially distaste- 
ful to an American when a lady is the subject. 





The American Female Poets ; with Biographical and 
Critical Notices. By Carouine May.  8vo. 
pp- 532. Philadelphia: Lindsay and Blakiston. 
1548. 


Tuis very elegant volume, beautified with all the 
attractions of clear type, fine, strong paper, and 
tasteful arrangement, doing equal credit to the 
stereotyper, binder and 
companion to Bethune 


publishers, is intended as a 
s British Female Poets. 














































SHOPS—-THE KINDLY 


Since the publication of the latter work, there has 
been quite a run on the literature of women, and 
Miss May’s book does more than mere justice to 
her sisters of the pen in this country. Aware, as 
we were, of the many accomplished and gifted 
women who have aspired to poetic fame in this 
country, we were not prepared to see so long a 
list of writers, with greater or less pretensions, as 
are here presented to us. We might rather com- 
plain of the large measure afforded us, than of 
omissions; though we regret to learn, from a 
courteous hint in the fair editor’s cleverly written 
preface, that a few ladies, whose productions would 
have enhanced the charms of the collection, de- 
clined contributing their quota. ‘This will account 
for the absence of some names; as Miss May, 
with a delicacy too rare in these days of literary 
piracy not to be appreciated, though perhaps exces- 
sive, has so scrupulously respected their wishes 
as not to avail herself of their pieces legally within 
her reach. We have been pained to see this fail- 
ing, if failing it be which leansso far “ to virtue’s 
side,” has been commented on by some critics with 
a discourteous severity, as though the editor had 
been guilty of wilful neglect, when she expressly 
says, she dealt out reluctant justice to others’ 
rights. 

In such a mass of metrical pieces, chiefly fugi- 
tive, there will of necessity be found some of no 
great merit; but, as the book was intended for the 
large public, all tastes were to be suited, and what 
one might reject, another will be pleased to see. 
It must have been difficult for Miss May, in giving 
her notices of so many living writers, to avoid 
offence, for 

Ne’er 
Was flattery lost upon a poet’s ear ; 


and so we are not surprised to find her speaking 
generally in terms of praise; notwithstanding, we 
suspect that some plumes have been not a little 
rufiled by her book, and that she will be made to 
feel the effects of splenetic disappointment (if we 
may dare to suspect the fair part of creation guilty 
of such weakness) in more ways than one. 

On the whole, Miss May has accomplished her 


task with great taste and skill. With a few excep- | 
tions the reader will discover, in the volume before 


us, all the best pieces of poetry (especially fugi- 
tive) that the women of our country have produced. 
from Anne Bradstreet, ‘‘ the mirror of her age and 
glory of her sex,’’ to the last new aspirant after 
the crown of bays. The notices, though brief, 
and, in some cases, necessarily containing repeti- 
tions of what has already been given in similar 
compends, are extremely well-written, showing, 
with a good command of clear, natural English, 
much tact and delicacy. The ladies spoken of may 
be grateful for having had such an editor, and the 
purchaser will not like the book the less on that 
account. We heartily commend the volume to our 
readers, and wish it all the success which should 
attend so interesting a work. There is one *‘ female 
poet,’’ for the omission of whose name Miss May 
makes no apology ; we mean herself. Sure we are 
that such a labor of love could not have been under- 
taken and performed by a hand unused to weave the 
mystic rhyme ; and it has been whispered to us by 
a friend, that Mr. Griswold’s forthcoming volume 
will justify our conjecture, as he has devoted 
several pages to Miss May's productions. 











GERMANS—BEAUTY. FQi 








Suors.—When Charles Lamb was asked his 
opinion of the Vale of Keswick, and the Hills of 
Ambleside, he frankly acknowledged that there 
was more pleasure for him in the London shop- 
windows, when lighted up and full in the frosty 
evenings before Christmas. This answer, though 
odd and unexpected, is not surprising. Where, in 
the wide world, is there such an exposition of ar- 
tistic wealth and magnificence as is seen daily in 
the London shop-windows! No doubt some of the 
shops of Paris and New York rival anything of 
the kind in the British metropolis; but, taken as a 
whole, the stock and the array of the London shops 
are unmatchable. AJ] Orientals and Africans, on 
visiting Europe for the first time, are most struck 
with the splendor of the shops. There was nothing 
unreasonable in the request of an African king’s 
son, whose tribe had been serviceable to the French 
settlements on the Senegal, in return for which the 
young prince was taken under the protection of 
Louis XIV., and sent to receive an education in 
Paris. After having seen and been astonished at 
the French eapital, Louis inquired of him what 
would be the most desirable present for his father, 
promising that whatever he selected should be sent, 
when the youth exclaimed, with a look of the most 
imploring earnestness, ‘‘ Mighty monarch, let me 
send him a shop !’’— Chambers. 


Tue xixnpty Germans.— Gellert’s Fables,” 
says a memoir of that writer, ‘“‘ appeared between 
the years 1740-1750—a time of literary drought 
in Germany. They were received everywhere 
with enthusiasm, and soon became the book of the 
nation. By their means Herr Gellert made his 
way into every heart in every family of all classes 
and conditions. They gained for him not cold 
admiration merely, but glowing, cordial love. The 
substantial proofs which he received of this affee- 
tion were not few; and the nature of the gifts fre- 


| quently bespoke the naireté of the givers. For 


instance, one severe winter day a eountryman 


_ stopped before his house with a huge wagon, drawn 
‘by four stout horses. It was loaded with well- 
| seasoned firewood, ready split for use. On being 
‘asked its destination, he replied that it was for 


Gellert—‘ For I shall fee] more comfortable,’ he 
said, ‘ when I am certain that the poor poet, who 
amuses us well while we sit in the warm chimney 
of an evening, nas the means of warming himself 
well also.’ ’’— Chamiers. 


InwarpD INFLUENCE oF ovTwarD Beravtry.— 
Believe me, there is many a road into our hearts 
besides our ears and brains; many a sight, and 
sound, and scent, even of which we have never 
thought at all, sinks into our memory, and helps 
to shape our characters ; and thus children brought 
up among beautiful sights and sweets sounds will] 
most likely show the fruits of their nursing by 
thoughtfulness, and affection, and nobleness of 
mind, even by the expression of the countenance. 
Those who live in towns should carefully remem- 
ber this, for their own sakes, for their wives’ sakes, 
for their children’s sakes. Never lose an oppor- 
tunity of seeing anything beautiful. Beauty is 
God's handwriting—a wayside sacrament; wel- 
come it in every fair face, every fair sky, every 
fair flower, and thank for it Him, the fountain of 
all loveliness, and drink it in simply and earnestly 
with all your eyes : it is a charmed draught, a cup 
of blessing. — Politics for the People. 
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Paris, 9th Nov., 1848. 

Ir can scarcely be said that we have been visit- 
ed as yet with any frost, or feeling of winter. 
Yesterday, a few flakes of snow fell, and the tem- 
perature before noon became vernal: our grapes 
are still sound and fresh ; pears, apples, prunes, 
and chestnuts, of the best quality, equally abound 
at low prices. But the mountains of the south 
and the middle regions of France are covered with 
snow, and even the valleys indicate the approach 
of a severe season. Since Thursday last, nothing 
has happened in the streets, worth a memoran- 
dum ; on that day, some three hundred and more 
women, calling themselves wives and other rela- 
tives of the deported insurgents, were persuaded 
to congregate and march to the National Assem- 
bly with a petition for the restoration of the dear- 
ly-beloved and hardly-used absentees. Consider- 
ing how common polygamy is in their sphere of 
life, in this capital, they may have represented 
only a few scores of husbands. Information of 
the design was quickly conveyed to the officers 
charged with the protection of the deliberative 
body ; the military posts were strengthened ; po- 
lice-sergeants summoned in numbers ; and symp- 
toms of uneasiness, if not alarm, were perceived 
in the ante-chamber and various lobbies. The 
police intercepted the ladies, on the Bridge of the 
Revolution, near the hall; they surrendered their 
petition to a commissary, and retreated, clacking 
and declaiming with characteristic animation and 
power of lungs. Eight or ten of the sympathiz- 
ers and instigators, who hope to bring about a 
riot, are in prison. Generally, the public ways 
have been, night and day, as tranquil and safe as 
could be desired. The fate of the insurrection in 
Vienna, so fully crushed and duly punished, evi- 
dently disheartens and restrains our anarchists ; 
the executive government and the Assembly can- 
not conceal their satisfaction ; an immense plurali- 
ty of the French would rejoice in the entire dis- 
comfiture of what is called the German democra- 
cy. The united foreign clubs in Paris promulgate 
condolence with their brethren at Vienna and con- 
tinued reliance on the Hungarians ; their discon- 
certion, however, betrays itself, in their tone and 
thew arrangement. 

Legislative matters, within the week, possess 
significance and weight. On the 2d inst., in the 
adjourned discussion of the articles of the consti- 
tution, Felix Pyat, author of several popular 
dramas of the most democratic cast and design, 
revived the question of the right of the people to 
be provided universally with work by the state. 
He read a long, elaborate socialist and Jacobinical 
manifesto, well fitted and probably meant to per- 
suade and goad the laboring classes into fresh in- 
surrection. Many passages wrought the conserv- 
ative majority to the utmost pitch of exaspera- 
tion: ‘* tremendous uproar’’ attended his atro- 


cious doctrines and phrases ; the Mountain vocif- | 
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selves so dangerous a latitude of tenets and coyp- 
sels for the million. Dufaure, the minister of the 
interior, ably refuted and rebuked the demagogue . 
but the most remarkable answer was from one of 
the few workmen in the house. You have, an- 
nexed to this epistle, a translation of it, made for 
the Living Age, and, also, the short speech of 
another workman, in support of the famous droi; 
au travail. These discourses may be curious {or 
all, and salutary for some of your readers. 

On Saturday, in the Assembly, deep concern 
and considerable agitation were produced by 4 
proposed exception, in favor of the army and 
navy, from the clause in the constitution, which 
declares public functionaries ineligible as repre. 
sentatives. Colonel Ambert, whom I have here- 
tofore mentioned to you, grew far too earnest in 
pleading for the military men ; he uttered passion- 
ately what might disaffect and inflame the army, 
now the main dependence of the cause of social 
order and endurable government. You may judge 
of the spirit of his harangue by a short extract 
and the interruptions. 


Now, gentlemen, (said the gallant colonel,) you 
have to decide whether the soldier is forever to bivy- 
ouac at the door of your palace, and never to en- 
ter within. (Movement.) You have been often 
told that the people in the cottages awaited your 
decision, but | tell you now that the people in the 
barracks are looking with anxiety to what you 
shall resolve. (Tremendous uproar, and cries of 
** That is not the people !"’) Yes, that is the peo- 
ple—the true people! (Marks of denial.) The 
man who was in the cottage yesterday will be in 
the barracks the next day, and again after a time 
will return to the cottage again—how then could u 
be said that the army was not the people ? 


The question was postponed to the period of 
enacting the organic laws. A still stronger com- 
motion accompanied an amendment—*‘ the ex- 
clusion from the office of president of all the mem- 
bers of the families which had reigned in France.” 
This was understood, on all hands, to be levelled 
at Napoleon Louis. ‘The minister of the interior 
resisted it, on good general grounds, and was 
about to explain the particular motives of the ex- 
ecutive branch, in whose name he spoke, when 
Cavaignae entered the house, and immediately 
made a sign that induced the minister to call his 
chief into the tribune. The manner of Cavaignac 
—rather abrupt and commander or camp like— 
gave umbrage even to the conservatives, and has 
been harshly censured in the journals. He seemed 
under personal excitement. Admit a brief quota- 
tion. 


The measure proposed is one directed against an 
individual, and on that account I consider that it is 


neither consistent with the dignity of the Assem- 


bly, nor with the grandeur of France. Eight 
months since such a proposition would have ap- 
peared natural enough; now it is no longer so, and 
for my part I frankly and loudly proclaim that I 
consider it highly objectionable. The Assembly 


erated applause. Some of the “* Extreme Left,”’ | has solemnly decided that the election of the presi- 
however, protested that they did not allow them-j dent of the republic shall be made by direct and 
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aniversal suffrage ; it is now proposed that you 
shall go back on your first decision, and set a limit 
to the choice of the electors. Jn my own name, 
and in that of the government, I call on the As- 
sembly to reject the amendment of M. A. Thouret. 
For the last five months, the Assembly has thought 
fit to entrust me with the management of affairs ; 
for five months past I have desired to know where 
the country placed its confidence ; now that wish 
has become more ardent, and the country must de- 
clare itself on the subject. (Hear.) 


Cavaignac observed, besides, on the floor— 
“The choice of France will prove whether she 
be republican or not.”’ 

The sitting of the day before yesterday was 
throughout one of sensation vehemently manifest- 
ed. The executive was summoned by a member 
t» elucidate the foreign policy and prospects of the 
government. The minister of foreign affairs read 
a narrative of the mediation between Austria and 
Sardinia, which the insurrection at Vienna arrest- 
ed in a favorable progress. The place of the 
conferences would soon be chosen ; principles of 
wnoderation seemed likely to prevail. He added— 


Prussia had, on the advice which France had 
given, rendered to the grand duchy of Posen the 
necessary amount of liberty and independence 
which it had a right to claim. Her recommenda- 
tion had been of some effect in the case of the 


duchy of Schleswig. In Sicily, also, the French | 


government had followed the dictates of humanity, 
and acted with a view to arrest the horrors of civil 
war. As to Germany, the government would fol- 
low up that principle of democratic fraternity which 
had up to the present time guided its conduct. The 
most delicate question at present was certainly that 
of the outbreak of Vienna, but he hoped that the 
good sense of the people would perceive that dem- 
ocratic principles could be carried out without such 
wild appeals to force. Now, more than ever, he 
hope: that the negotiations of which he had spoken, 
for the settlement of affairs in Italy, would be speed- 
ily concluded, and in a satisfactory manner. A gen- 
eral desire for peace was gaining ground, and peace, 
he felt convinced, would be the result of the nego- 
tiations now going on with the various governments. 
They would soon be sufficiently advanced to be 
brought forward in the open day of publicity, and 
it would then be clearly seen on what principies 
the French government had acted. For his part, 
he should await with confidence the judgment of 
the Assembly. (Hear, hear; cries of ‘* The order 
of the day.”’ 
The order of the day was then pronounced. 


The executive and the majority of the Assem- 
bly become every day more and more averse to 
war. ‘The revolutionary fanatics cry for war, and 
at the same time for a reduction of the regular 
army. It is announced that about fifty thousand 
ef the troops, who will have completed their terms 
of service on the Ist of January next, will be dis- 


missed to their homes at that period. Such may | 


be the intention now; I doubt the accomplishment. 
The Assembly have passed the constitution, and 
decided that there shall be no prorogation. Ca- 
Vaignac assured them that if they should resolve 
to separate for a few weeks, as suggested, he 








would be responsible for the maintenance of pub- 
lie tranquillity ; there was no ground of appre- 
hension. The condition of affairs—the aspect of 
the horizon—affect all reflecting observers, more 
than any assurances, however sincere, of the en- 
ergetic general. Every one regards the election 
of president—especially the triumph of the Bona- 
partes—as a crisis pregnant with all sorts of peril 
for liberty and domestic order. On Sunday next, 
the city of Paris is to celebrate, on the Place de la 
Concorde, the promulgation of the constitution ; a 
hundred thousand francs are voted for the ceremo- 
nial; a hundred and fifty thousand troops and 
guards will defile before the Assembly. 

The Hungarian capital, Pesth, and the town of 
Bude, on the opposite bank of the river, have, to- 
gether, about a hundred and fifty thousand inhab- 
itants. It is probable that we shall soon hear that 
they have been occupied by the victorious Croats. 
Twenty millions of the thirty-eight millions of the 
Austrian empire are Sclavonians, now the support 
and hope of the house of Hapsburg. The heroes 
by whom the Prince of Lamberg, the envoy and 
commander sent from Vienna to Pesth, was mur- 
dered, soaked their red flag in the pool of his 
blood, and dragged the corpse through the streets 
by a rope tied to the feet. 

Our new rulers in France are puzzled to deter- 
mine what use should be made of the palace of 
the Tuileries. It cannot be so altered as to ac- 
commodate the National Assembly; a project is 
mentioned of appropriating it to the exposition of 
the works of the living French artists. At present, 
it is occupied, in great part, as barracks. Before 
the revolution of February, it was more or less 
illuminated every evening, for the royal entertain- 


| ments, and furnished a beautiful spectacle, seen 


from the windows and balconies on the Rue de Ri- 
voli. Now, there is but one light, a lamp on the 
side of the garden. The gloomy outline of the 
vast front is alone discernible. How is it repub- 
lican to devastate such splendid historical monu- 
ments? In February, fine stories were told and 
credited, of the forbearance of the multitude that 
seized possession on the 24th ; but the palace was, 
in fact, entirely pillaged and ravaged. The min- 
ister of the interior, Sénard, in speeches in the 
Assembly, repeatediy employed the phrases, ‘* The 
sacking of the Tuileries’’—‘ The pillage of the 
Tuileries.." The plunder embraced everything 
that could be grasped and carried away ; precious 
articles without number have been detected in the 
possession of the conquerors, not a few of whom 
are now under sentence of the criminal courts for 
the spoliation. We have, in the Courrier Fran- 
cais, of the 7th inst., an account signed by a num- 
ber of *‘ actors and witnesses’’ of the ‘* last hours 
of the royal ¢hrone.’’ This sumptuous arm-chair 
was allowed to remain for some time on its plat- 
form in the grand salon of reception, that the 
gamins might sit on it in turn as a memento of 
their victory. They then put a drummer at their 
head, and paraded it, with frantic shouts and cries, 
from hall to hall; and the drums in each rolled as 
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they passed. It was then taken, by the great 
stairway, down to the garden of the Tuileries, 
where were two half-naked patriots on horses, 
which they had seized at the royal stables, who 
led the way in the solemn march by the principal 
avenue ; thence across the Place de la Concorde ; 
thence to the boulevards, by the Rue Royale ; 
thence along the whole extent of the boulevards, 
to the Place de la Bastille, and the Column of 
July, where the said throne, ‘‘ the last for France,” 
was committed to the flames, in the midst of the peo- 
ple eager to witness and enjoy the ‘“ expiatory sac- 
rifice.’’ Here are two paragraphs, closely trans- 
lated, of this offical report :—*‘As the procession 
advanced on the boulevards, it was joined by a host 
of drummers of the several legions of guards, who 
beat enthusiastically warlike marches. An im- 
mense and half-frantic concourse accompanied the 
throne, chanting the Marseillaise and other patriotic 
hymns, and rending the air with their cries. There 
was an ambulatory forest of pikes and bayonets, at 
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the points of which hung court-dresses and liveries 
in tatters, pieces of meat, bread, and lard, from the 
royal kitchens, slices of Louis Philippe, as the) 
crazy Paris lads called them, while they flour-' 
ished bottles of wine, half-emptied, in their hands. | 
The throne was set on the pavement, as each | 
barricade on the boulevards was reached, and served | 
then for all sorts of fun and harangue. While 
the auto-da-fé was enacted at the colamn, the pro- 
cession moved round in a fantastic way, dancing 
and leaping ; the whole episode of the throne was 
picturesqae and memorable.”’ 

Larochejaquelin, who bears a name of old dis-| 
tinction in the party of the legitimists, and is 
regarded as a man of strict honor, has published in 
Lamartine’s journal, Le Bien Public, some inter- 
esting testimony about the formation of the provis- 
ional government, on the 24th February. I have 
not seen it in English. Let me translate for you 
a few passages. He was present in the Hotel 
de Ville. ‘Another provisional government had 
possession of the adjoining hall; it stood ready to 
take the place of those whom the multitude had 
named in the chamber of députies. God knows 
whither we should have been carried, if Dupont, 
Arago, Lamartine, and Marie had persisted in ab- 
staining from a proclamation of the republic. They 
wished and contended for a declaration in which 
the right of the nation to be consulted, and to de- 
cide, should be unequivocally expressed. Their 
first announcement was of that tenor; at the same 
time, they desired the republic. Think of the 
circumstances of the moment; a hundred thousand 
workmen in arms; a still greater number of ex- 
cited and dissatisfied spirits of all classes ; an enor- 
mous mass of needy persons, ready to profit by a 
fresh revolution. The national guard, bewildered 
by what it had assisted in doing or suffered to be 
done, confined itself to the prevention of outrage 
on unoffending individuals and the protection of 
private property. There was no longer any gov- 
ernment. The troops, left to themselves, or with- 





out chiefs, or formally commanded to remain neutral, 





had, for the most part, thrown away their arms- 
such was the condition of Paris at 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon of the 24th. Could the members of the 
provisional government adhere to their principle, 
that no one had a right to dispose of the nation, 
when they had no force within their grasp to with- 
stand the requisition of the three or four thousand 
republicans, at the most, who took the lead in the 
revolution? The minority in the provisional goy- 
ernment was not at all scrupulous; it evidently 
desired that the majority should persist, in order to 
overthrow the majority, for whom it would have 
substituted the most violent demagogues ; and thus 
it would have remained master of French destinies. 
This must have been the result of a protracted re- 
sistance. My doctrine, however, remains unaltered : 
France, sovereign in herself, has alone the right to 
choose the government suitable to her.”’ 

Some American journalist observes—** I am not 
sure that the invention of the magnetic telegraph 
has not done more harm than good.’’ The doubt 
would have been as reasonable touching the alpha- 
bet, the art of printing, or even the faculty of 
speech itself. Professor Morse need not envy any 
other man’s immortality. His invention will be 
classed with the noblest and most beneficial in hu- 
man annals. Annihilation of space and time is 
more important for mind than it would be for the 
body, from one consideration alone, if not for many 
—that it could not or would not be used for the 
latter in the hundredth or thousandth degree. 

Our moderate French politicians are not edified 
by the honors which are stated to have been paid 
to Hecker, the German republican, in the Ameri- 
can Union. He led his misguided followers to 
certain defeat; hundreds of them perished ; and 
then the hero published his adieux to Germany, and 
sought security for himself beyond the seas. The 
German democratic societies in Paris prompted 
those of Vienna, and supplied them with professors 
of barricades. They have been in constant com- 
munion with the worst of the Paris clubs, who 
excite insurrection abroad as a stimulus for it at 
home. They are closely banded and _ unremit- 
tingly active. You will observe that they had 
delegates in the radical congress opened at Berlin 
on the 26th ult.—an assemblage whose doctrines 
and addreses caused the coercion just practised by 
the mob on the constituent assembly, and that de- 
cisive struggle in Prussia, between insatiable 
anarchy and the military power of the govern- 
ment, of which we daily expect to hear. We 
read with regret that delegates from German po- 
litical associations in the United States had ap- 
peared in the Berlin clubs. The less you get of 
German socialism the better. The present con- 
fliets of the races, in Europe, administer to Ameri- 
cans a strong lesson against combinations or segre- 
gations of them on your side of the Atlantic. As 
soon as a foreigner becomes a citizen of the Amer- 
iean Union he should abandon all direet connection 
or codperation with political parties and agency 
abroad ; he may, and he will, retain his sympa- 
thies, of course; but clubs and missions, frish, 
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German or others, violate the new relations of | only in the transits of November, 1861, November, 
fealty and. nationality, and serve to involve in sus-| 1868, and May, 1878. They compliment Leverrier 
picion and aversion, or absolute danger and evil, | on his ‘‘ very remarkable researches on the theory 
the government and people to whom the members| of the movements of Mercury.’’ Perhaps, they 
of them owe gratitude and primary devotion. | add, “‘ his paper on this subject is the finest trophy 
Were I a member of either house of congress, | of the great calculator—one of the grandest 
would propose a change in the naturalization laws ;| achievements of the French school—that which 
by which the citizen of foreign birth, who depart-| has most signally succeeded in the application of 
ed from the right principles in this question, should | analysis to the system of the world. The obser- 
forfeit his citizenship. vations of to-day will, we doubt not, yield addi- 
Among the few new books worthy of notice, I| tional testimony in favor of the learned analysis 
may cite a History of the Revolution of Language | of Leverrier, already justified by the observations 
in France, by Francis Wey ;— it is erudite in a} of 1845 and those of antecedent transits.”’ 
philological view, and replete with curious notices! Berlioz, the celebrated musical composer in the 
of the changes in language from events, revolu-| grandiose style, gave a magnificent concert last 
tions, and all sorts of social and political influ-| Sunday, from 2 to 4 o'clock, p. m., in the theatre 
ences. The revolution of February bids fair to; of the Palace of Versailles. This surpasses, in 
afford the author materials for an additional and| dazzling and diversified ornament—in the splen- 
copious chapter. I have looked through the Duke} dors of gilding, painting, and sculpture—any other 
de Neailles’ Memoirs of Madame de Maintenon. | hall and stage in the world. It was opened for the 
The two elegant volumes caonot be said to convey) first time to the paying public. Louis XIV. and 
much original information ; they are strong, how-| his successors admitted only the court and a select 
ever, in interest and variety, derived from many) audience of favored noblesse; under Louis Phil- 
authentic sources." Madam George Sand has re- ippe, distinguished strangers were invited to 
treated from the public political stage. She is} special performances by royal order; it was not 
presumed to be busy in the preparation of some| easy to obtain tickets of admission. French legis- 
pernicious text. Jules Jannin has resumed his} ators, high functionaries, officers of the army and 
dramatic fueilletons for the Journal des Débats.| the national guard, and eminent or popular men 
He seems to have recovered his verve or old vein.| of letters were usually invited with their families. 
He abounds with acrimonious allusions to the re-; The republic privileged Berlioz and an associa- 


public, and the kind of freedom which it has hith-| tion of musicians. They sold, at a high price, 
erto produced. Referring to his own unexpected | tickets which included the journey, to and fro, in 
impoverishment, he says—‘* We have got liberty ;| the rail-road, to Versailles. A thousand bougies 
yes, truly, the liberty of selling what is most) were added to the eighty enormous lustres. You 
precious to our sight and soul—our little libraries ; | may imagine the illumination and the effect of the 





° ° . ee | ° . . . 
collections of engravings; antiquities; faney-ob-' architectural and scenie decorations. The number 


jects; which stood us instead of gold, land, houses! of performers, vocal and instrumental, is reported 
and stocks. We can understand Scaliger, who} four hundred and fifty. Compositions of Mozart, 
exclaimed—‘* Do you wish to taste the sharpest} Beethoven, Gluck, Weber, and Berlioz himself, 
misery of life—sell your books.’’’ The dit mi-| were gloriously executed. Weber's grand waltz 
nores of the literary profession are reduced to the| was set for the orchestra, accompanied by sixteen 
necessity of inditing petitions and addresses for the, harps. The spectators who were acquainted with 
workmen—flattering, for bread, the hallucinations| the costumes of the court and noblesse in the reign 
and passions by which all civilization is menaced. | of Louis XIV., and the gorgeousness of the wor- 
We now reckon a hundred and fifty almanaes,| shipped royalty, could on this occasion feel the 
with as many different titles. Official returns; contrast which the black dresses of the citizens 
show that the present number of the pupils of the! and the simple toilette of the females, on Sunday, 
lyceums and colleges of Paris is—as an average | made with historical recollections and the efful- 
—for each, seventy-five less than before the rev- | gence of the hall. Monsieur Marrast, President 
olution of February. A new club is placarded— of the National Assembly, ci-devant editor of the 
for honest and moderate men; Horace Say, son | National, and Monsieur Pagnerre, one of the vice- 
of the celebrated writer on political economy, is to | presidents, ci-devant printer and publisher of radi- 
preside ; some colonels of the national guards sub-| cal tracts and encyclopedias, were seated, to their 
scribe the programme. ineffable satisfaction, in the box and fauteuils 
The attention of the scientific world is drawn) which the Bourbon sovereigns used to occupy. 
to the phenomenon of this day—the transit of the | Apropos of music, Scribe’s new opera, Jeanne 
planet Mereury over the sun’s disk—from eleven | la Folle, music by Clapisson, was. given, for the 
minutes after eleven o'clock, a. M., to the setting} first time, at the Grand Opera, on Tuesday even- 
of the Inminary. Our astronomers are prepared \ing. According to the most authoritative crities 
for the best observation. They inform us that the | the partition or work of Clapisson bears marks of 
phenomenon has occurred but six times since the! extreme haste, but has “ very good things,” and 
commencement of the century, and will recur after was, on the whole, decidedly successful. The 
to-morrow, Thursday, as many times more besare, Paris gymuasium of military music furnished su- 
the year 1900. It will be visible, in Evurope,| perior performers. The pupils constitute, or in- 
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struct and lead the regimental bands ; there is an 
annual competition for prizes, between the differ- 
ent regiments of the garrison; the gold and silver 
medals excite the keenest zeal. Adam; the cele- 
brated composer, presided, with a jury of eminent 
composers and artists, at the last trial of profi- 
ciency. It was a rich treat for scientific ears, as 
well as the untutored. By the way, in the four 
days of June, fifty regimental musicians and their 
leader defended and maintained, alone, a large 
barrack in the Faubourg St. Antoine, against many 
successive attempts of the insurgents in that 
quarter. 

Galignani has issued an edition, at twenty-five 
cents the copy, of Lord Brougham’s pamphlet on 
the Revolution of February, from the fourth Lon- 
con. The Abbé Lamennais has thrown out a 
volume on the “ Organization of Right and Duty”’ 
—what he calls organization of society and re- 
ligion—an anarchical utopia: We have a duo- 
decimo manual of Rights and Duties—a Democratic 
Dictionary ; definitions of political phrases, and ex- 
planations of the ideas which they should serve 
to express—by Francis Wey, a writer far more 
sensible and orthodox than the ideologist of the 
Red Republic. The Memoirs of Caussidiére, ex- 
prefect of the police and fugitive conspirator, are 
in the Paris press. He has employed literary 
grinders—being an uneducated man. He could 
supply an abundance of authentic matter, exceed- 








ingly curious ; but his resentments have, I doubt 

not, prompted him to as much fiction as truth, | 
and to false coloring and distortion in nearly all | 
details. The work will be read with avidity. 

am struck, anew, with the quantity and variety of 

old revolutionary, pseudo-philosophical and ex- | 
treme democratic pamphlets and books, which are | 
spread over the quays for sale. What was care- | 
fully suppressed or concealed, or utterly slighted, or | 
forgotten, since the year 1796, has been sought | 
and paraded as a speeulation, adapted to the doc- | 
trines and vagaries of the new republican era. | 
Copies of Voltaire and Rousseau’s works are mul- 
tiplied, in the same way, without end. A special 
commission has been appointed by the minister 
of the interior to supervise the politics and morals | 
of the whole Paris stage. 


i 
; 








Nationa Assema.y Sittine or Tuurspay, 2p 
or Novemeer; Speecu or M. ANDRE ON THE 
OsLicATION OF THE RePuBLIC TO PROVIDE 
Work. 


Citizen Representatives :—However pro- 
found may be the knowledge of those who appear 
ia this tribune, and how great soever their eloquence, 
they can only give you their own opinion upon 
the questions debated in this Assembly. If I have 
no eloquence, permit me, at least, to give you m 
views. The question is of /abor; perhaps you will 
be glad, on this subject, to receive the impressions 
ofa workman. (‘* Yes, yes; speak.’’) Citizens, 
I think the republic should not take upon itself the 
task of providing work for all; in so doing a great 
and lasting danger will be created; the result will 
be that all the workmen who are scattered over 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


France will leave their workshops and employers 
on the first pretext, either insufficiency of wages or 
any slight anger, to flock to the metropolis, or at 
least to the principal manufacturing towns, which 
are already overstocked with the working popula- 
tion. Ifa workman becomes discontented with his 
employer, because he does not think himself sufi- 
ciently appreciated—‘‘ Very well,”’ says he, “| 
will go and find work somewhere else ;—the re- 
public owes me this, and must give it me ;”’ and 
forthwith he starts for Paris. (‘* Very well.”’) 
What could the republic do with all the workmen 
who would thus rush to the capital? Could it give 
work to every one according to his trade’ Could 
it employ shoemakers, clockmakers, to make shoes 
and clocks? No! It could give only the labor of 
levelling the ground, of the pick-axe and the shovel, 
which is another word for entire idleness. The 
workmen would soon Jose their love of labor ; for, 
allow me to say, gentlemen, that the relish for 
work is only preserved by use and habit; once 
lost, it is hard to regain. 

Would you wish an example of the fatal effects 
of the right of work from th® state, which was 
once recognized, upon the working classes’ A 
master in Paris employed eighty workmen, who 
gained from three to four franes a day ; when the 
national atelers were opened, the greater part of 
these workmen deserted their employer. For what! 
you may ask. To go and receive in the national 
workshops half of what they earned before. 1 
know that of this number, the majority were influ- 
enced by threats, but it is nevertheless true that of 
eighty workmen of which the master had great 
need, and to whom he was willing to pay four 
franes, only eight remained with. him, and they 
were obliged to lock themselves in to avoid being 
disturbed. The others, or at least the ringleaders, 
preferred gaining but two frances, and doing noth- 
ing, rather than four, by diligent toil. It is a sad 
truth, but the taste for labor is lost much sooner 
than it is acquired; therefore Providence would 
maintain it in us by necessity. It is necessity 
which makes good workmen, as it is good conduct 
which makes them prosper. 

If I decide against the project of employment by 
the state, it is only from prudence, not that I do 
not sympathize with the working classes. It is 
not material for me to repeat it here, but of those 
who sent me the majority think as I do. ‘That the 
state has the right to create employment within 
the limits of its means, and even to make exertions 
in extraordinary cases, is incontestable ; but to say 
that the laboring classes have the right to claim 
work from the government, is a fatal error. How 
many things a father deems it his duty to do for his 
children, that they have no right to demand as a 
right! You will say that nature puts into the 
heart of parents sentiments which impel them to 
fulfil their duties. Well! that which nature has 
not put into the hearts of manufacturers she has 
laced in their interest. There is no comparison 

tween the work done by operatives who esteem 
their employer, and those who have to complain 
ofhim. I think it equally incumbent on the repub- 
lic to aid her children ; but I must be permitted to 
reiterate that if even this be demanded as a right. 
it will produce disastrous consequences. 

In a part of the first district of Paris where I live, 
when it became important to take an account of the 
necessitous, forty were found ; a few days after- 
wards, seventy-two; and finally, on a third enu- 
meration, there were one hundred and eleven. 
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God forbid that I should advance an argument 
against assisting the needy! I simply wish to 
show in what danger the state would be exposed, 
if, instead, of giving assistance to those who require 
it, the state should allow the right of exacting such 
assistance. Gentlemen, I will restrict myself to a 
few more words. If I were at the head of a man- 
ufactory, I would give you the same reasons to 
support my opinion ; but then you would think me 
interested ; now it is not a master who speaks to 
you; it is a laborer who has passed his life in 
working, and who assures you that work rarely 
fails to be found by those who seek it earnestly. 
Should that happen, then the state could interpose, 
and its interest would assure employment. It is 
with my own hands that I have been able to bring 
up my family respectably ; I have, therefore, a 
right to speak as I have done, and I never yet had 
a comrade at my side, who was industrious and 
economical, who had not pienty of work. I there- 
fore vote that it should not be required of the 
republic to furnish work, as a right. 


Citizen André was followed by citizen Pelletier 
in the following terms. 


Citizens—I shall say but a few words in reply to 
the speech of the orator who has just left the trib- 
une. You have only to look at the picture that 
Paris presents at this moment; you have but to 
cast your eyes upon the operatives of Paris, and 
when you have taken the trouble to discover that 
they do not labor—not because they will not, but 
because they really have not work to do, I think 
the most powerful arguments of the citizen who 
has preceded me will be overthrown. Iam now 
about to cite facts which took place in 1840, 1841, 
and 1842, when all was quiet, and when everything 
was in a state you would wish it to be now. 
Well! (I am sorry to speak of myself, but I must 
do so in order to tell you truths) Well, I have 
been a workman twelve years in Paris. I re- 
mained for eight months without finding anything 
todo; I became a seller of calicoes, then butcher's 
apprentice, bookseller, clerk of a wine-merchant, 
cook, compositor; well; the result of all these 
changes was, that, fortunately for me, I had a sister 
who was kind enough to send me, from time to 
time, linen and some pieces of five franes ; and after 
all these changes of trade, the result was that I 
was obliged to sell all the books that I had before 
bought, all the clothes, all the linen that had been 
sent me, and all the wearing apparel that I had 
purchased ; certainly, you could not say that I was 
unwilling to work, since I tried everything. There- 
fore, gentlemen, when you are told that the labor- 
ing classes can always find work when they wish 
it, and can seeure for themselves positions respec- 
table and even comfortable, it may be true for a 
few, but for the great majority it is not true. 
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Tue American ALmManac.—The American Al- 


!on the coast survey of the United States, and a 
‘large collection of tables of meteorological observa- 
tions made in various parts of the United States. 
It contains as usual tables of the principal publie 
officers of the United States, public ministers and 
members of congress—tables of the commerce and 
| navigation of the United States—of imports, ex 
| ports, and tonnage—tables relating to the post office 
establishment, of the revenue and expenditures of 
the United States—of the sales of public lands, of 
the mint—the finances of the states—statisties of 
the army which was engaged in the Mexican war 
—tables of railroads in the United States—titles 
and abstracts of the public laws—articles on the 
increase of population, and on the ice trade—a sum- 
mary view of the statistics of each of the states, 
containing a great amount of local information— 
several tables relating to European states—a copi- 
ous American obituary, containing interesting no- 
tices of an unusual number of eminent public men 
who have died within the past year—and a chrono- 
logical table of the principal events of the year. 
This is but an incomplete enumeration of the arti- 
cles of varied information contained in this volume. 
Its value, and that of the preceding volumes, is essen- 
tially increased by a general index of the contents 
of the last ten volumes, embracing a reeord of the 
principal events of the last ten years. This is the 
second decade of this valuable work, which is be- 
coming every year a more important work of refer- 
ence for facts and events in the history of the coun- 
try.— Boston Daily Advertiser. 





Poems by Wiitiam Worvswortn. With an 
Introductory Essay on his Life and Writings. 
New York: C. 8. Francis & Co. 12mo. 

Mr. Tuckerman’s Essay on Wordsworth, 
which prefaces this volume, is a fine piece of criti- 
cism, and an excellent preparative for a perusal of 
the poems selected. About one fifth of Words- 
worth’s published poems are contained in this vol- 
ume—comprising most of his minor pieces, and 
many of his exquisite sonnets. Perhaps the selec- 
tion embraces most of his poetry which would be 
popular at the first reading. As it is, there is a 
fund of genius, poetry, taste, feeling and excel- 
lenee, which but few of the sons of men have ever 
had the gift and the fortune to utter. The serene 
wisdom, the comprehensive feeling, the sublime 
genius of Wordsworth are destined to assume a 
wider and more powerful sway over the publie 
mind as time advances. We welcome with unaf- 
fected satisfaction every effort to introduce his 
|great thoughts to the world. The volume, we 
| ought to say, is executed in a tasteful and befitting 
jmanner.— U. S. Evangelist. 





| Hans Andersen's Story Book, with a Memoir by 
| Mary Howitt and Ilustrations. 1 thick volume, 
16mo. New York: C. 8. Francis & Co. 

| Tur author of these admirable lessons for chil- 
| dren is well known through the translations of his 
productions made by Mary Howitt. Possessed of 


manac for the ensuing year has just appeared from | remarkable fondness for young persons, he devoted 
the press. It contains, as usual, a copious and | himself to the task of writing numerous stories for 
choice selection of astronomical, statistical and his-| their instruction, combining correct principles of 
torical facts, compiled, we believe, by the editor of | morality with innocent amusement. This volume 
the recent volumes; the astronomical part being | contains the best of his stories, and is prettily illus- 
— as heretofore for many years, by Prof. | trated. 

ierce. Among the miscellaneous articles are oue | 
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-zosrectus.—Tuis work is conducted in tne spirit cf 
.ittell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and a so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were ex- 

uded by a ae delay, pened ron thus th, our 
scope and gathering a greater more attractive 
are able sv to increase the solid and substantial oy) 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews ; and Blackwood’s noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural a 
Snag poy th on Se ma apron to 7 

istory, ar ommon Life, the sagacious 4 
the oprkling Examiner, the. judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and res le Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Milita 
and Naval reminiscences of tne United Service, and wit 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, Hood's, an Sorting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. e do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; and, when we think it good enough, make 
use of the thunder of The Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new +h of the British colonies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatly maltiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, and Politicians, with 
ali parts of the world; so that much more than ever it 


now becomes everv intelligent American to be infmmeu 
of the condition and cnanges of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with oxr- 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastening, 
through a vay process of change, to some new state oj 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
* Geographical D h f Col 
cal Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which i senendind over the whole world.) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very ully 
uaint our readers with the great department of * Gnd 
airs, without entirely neglecting our own. 
While we aspire to make the Living ~y desirable to 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 
ers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensable in every well-in- 
formed oe We say indispensable, because in this 
day of cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient supply 
of a healthy character. The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. 
We hope that, by “winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff’ by providing abundant'y for the imagination, and 
" a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 
istory, and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it will 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 





Terms.—The Livine Ace is published every Satur- 
day by E. Litrect & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
fi d sts., Boston ; Price 124 cents a number, or six dollars 
a year in advance. Remittances for any period will be 
thankfully received and promptly attended to. To 
insure regularity in mailing the work, orders s be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 
ows :— 


> F { $20 
‘our ies for s A 00 
Nine * F ‘ ‘ . $40 00 
Twelve“ “ . - $50 00 


Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, to the end of 1847, 
handsomely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are for sale 
at thirty dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, 
a or a dollar and a half in numbers. 

Any number may be had for 12} cents; and it may 
be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly en- 
hance their value, 





Binding.—We bind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
good style; and where customers bring their numbers in 
good order, can generally give them bound volumes in ex- 
change without any delay. The price of the binding is 
50 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one 


—_—_—, 


encies.—We are desirous of making arrangements 
in rts of North America, for increasing the circula 
tion of this work—and for doing this a liberal commission 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselves 
in the business. And we will gladly corres on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer. 
ences, 


Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 4¢cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally be charged with more than newspaper 
postage, (1}cts.) We add the definition alluded to :— 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 


Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly parts, containing four or 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives in 











pattern, there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
volumes. 


eighteen months. 





Wasnrncton, 27 Dec., 1845. 


Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe and in this country, this 


has appeared to me to be the most useful. 


It contains indeed the 


ition only of the current literature of the 


English language, but this by its immense extent and comprehension includes a portraiture of ~ human mind is 


the utmost expansion of the present age. 








